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DRIFTING 


R ever from Germany agree that the Nazis are 


determined to win Danzig and the Corridor and 

destroy Polish independence before the summer 
is out and they are confident that this will be 
accomplished without a war. What Runcimanade Mr. 
Chamberlain will attempt this time, Dr. Goebbels scarcely 
troubles to inquire ; he is confident that where there is 
no will there is no war and that Mr. Chamberlain will 
find some way of climbing out of his personal and recent 
pledge to the Poles—which after all cannot be effectively 
honoured without the still dubious Russian alliance. 
Germany will be further reassured by a curious Memor- 
andum, now presented by the Foreign Office, but bearing 
the stamp rather of Sir Horace Wilson than of Sir Robert 
Vansittart. It plaintively assures Hitler that we shall not 
fight if we can possibly avoid it—a fact of which we should 
have thought he was well aware—and that so far from 
encircling Germany we have recently supplied the Nazis 
with facilities for obtaining more of the raw materials for 
war and shall be delighted to do so again if only they 
will be good. There is a desperate danger in all this. 
Mr. Chamberlain is drifting into war. He does not 
intend openly to repudiate his word to Poland. There is 


INTO WAR 


no sign that the Poles mean to give in and he does not 
take Mr. Churchill’s advice of concluding the Russian 
alliance forthwith and doing everything within his power 
to convince Germany that the British and French 
people will in fact fight with all the allies they can get if 
Poland is attacked. 

We have to face a “ war of nerves” even more difficult 
than that of last summer. The speeches of Dr. Goebbels 
are of course intended to frighten us. But apart from 
his declarations about Danzig there is plenty of evidence 
that Germany is preparing for a coup of some 
Danzig in the confident expectation that last year’s 
triumph can be repeated without war. Herr Forster, 
the Free City’s Nazi Gauleiter, has returned from Berlin 
and is actively engaged in forming a “Free Corps” on 
the lines of the organisation which functioned destructively 
in the Sudetenland last year. Between 2,000 and 3,000 
specialist instructors have arrived from the Reich to 
train the Corps, some of whose contingents have been 
sent to East Prussia for field exercises, while others are 
engaged in constructing a trench system round the city, 
into which munitions are pouring. Equally suggestive 
is the news that extra farm-labour is being drafted by 
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Germany into the provinces @f Pomerania and East 
Prussia in order that the wheat and rye crops may be 
completely harvested by the end of July. The Polish 
press, recording these developments, continues to reiterate 
Poland’s determination to make control of the mouth of 
the Vistula a vital issue to be fought for to the death. 
Nerves in Warsaw seem steeled against the strain. Can 
the same be said of nerves in Whitehall ? 


Patience Rewarded 


Having declared at Cardiff last Saturday that Japan’s 
treatment of British subjects at Tientsin was “ intolerable,” 
and that Britain would accept no “ dictation” in respect 
to her policy in the Far East, the Prime Minister on 
Monday asked a visibly restive House of Commons to 
exercise patience and not to press prematurely for 
economic reprisals against Japan. Patience has been 
rewarded by the localisation of the dispute—for the 
moment. At the British Government’s instance there is 
to be a conference in Tokyo, as a result of which Mr. 
Chamberlain hopes to secure “ the integrity of the Con- 
cession and the preservation of British authority.” Does 
he really hope anything of the kind? And what price is 
Britain asked to pay for the privilege of maintaining the 
pretence ? Though “ stripping incidents ” at the Tientsin 
barriers have temporarily ceased, Japan’s demand that all 
foreign vessels shall leave Foochow and Wenchow—to say 
nothing of the rigid maintenance of the Tientsin blockade 
itself—show that the Tokyo Government is not in fact 
modifying its policy at any point. Apart from the local 
question of the four alleged Chinese “ criminals” in the 
Concession—an issue in which surrender by Britain would 
mean grave “loss of face”’—the Prime Minister’s hope- 
fulness that a settlement will be reached points ominously 
to the possibility that the British Government is prepared 
to reconsider its policy of extending financial and moral 
support to the legitimate Government of China. That 
would be fatal. We should get no mercy from Japan. 
We should further antagonise the United States; and also 
destroy every hope of regaining ultimately a fair share of 
normal trade in the Far East. It would be a betrayal 
-unforgivable in Chinese eyes ; and, unless Japan is 
prevented from winning her war of aggression in China, 
British trading and financial interests in that country can 
be written off as a total, irrecoverable loss. Admittedly 
naval action against Japan is impracticable, given the 
existing situation in Europe; but for Britain the one 
policy that offers hope in the long run is to give all possible 
assistance to Chiang Kai-shek, even if a preliminary 
has to be the evacuation of strategically untenable 
Concessions. 


The Senate v. The President 


The United States Senate’s amendments to the Monetary 
Bill may sull be modified; but if they stand they will 
have far-reaching consequences. The removal of the 
President’s power to devalue the dollar below its present 
level of 59 cents gold content (a power which he has 
shown no intention of using) is not of much practica] 
importance for the moment; but it might come to be 
important in a future world crisis. On the other hand, 
the cessation of American silver purchases from abroad, 
demanded by the Congress “ silver bloc,” which wants 
to exact a still higher price for domestic silver, will have 


serious repercussions on Mexico and to a smaller extent 
on Canada, as well as on the situation in the Far East. 
Mexico in particular has been heavily subsidised by 
American silver purchases; and the disappearance of 
United States buying will be bound to result in a sharp 
fall in the price. The reactions on the Far East are more 
complicated. The United States will be prevented, if 
the amendment goes through, from financing exports to 
China by silver purchases ; but Japan will be prevented 
similarly from buying American goods with silver seized 
from Chinese hoards. Mr. Roosevelt in his press con- 
ference on Tuesday did not comment on the silver 
amendment ; but he characterised the withdrawal of his 
power to devalue the dollar as “ returning the control of 
American currency to Wall Street,” and as “ damaging 
to the country’s foreign trade and national defence.” 
The Senate has, however, agreed to renew the Stabilisation 
Fund for another two years: so that there is no 
immediate end to the Treasury’s control. 


Cotton Against Rubber 


The Anglo-American barter deal has been put through 
in a form which leaves a good many ends lying loose. 
Subject to the Senate’s approval, the U.S. Government 
will ship to this country 600,000 bales of raw cotton, worth 
about {£6,000,000—a welcome reduction, from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s standpoint, in the embarrassingly large stocks 
of the commodity which the Administration holds or is 
financing. In return, the British Government undertakes 
to supply America with rubber to an equivalent value. 
The question is how much rubber this will represent and 
how it is to be acquired. At the current market price the 
equivalent to 600,000 bales of cotton is 80,000 tons of 
rubber. Warehouse stocks in this country to-day are little 
more than 65,000 tons. To deplete them by shipments 
to the U.S.A. would make nonsense of the whole policy 
underlying the barter deal—the accumulation against war 
risks of ample commodity reserves in situ. Presumably, 
therefore, the Government will have to persuade the 
International Rubber Committee to arrange for the 
special production of this extra rubber and to authorise 
supplementary quota releases from the regulated areas. 
What price the Committee will ask for this accommodation 
remains to be seen; for it is in a position to hold the 
British Government up to ransom and its members have 
made no secret of their lack of enthusiasm for a plan which 
puts the American Government in control of a huge stock 
of rubber whose liquidation might play havoc with the 
world price. To allay fears on this score the two Govern- 
ments promise to refrain from unloading or consuming 
(save in the event of war) their respective stocks for a 
minimum period of seven years. Even so, the rubber 
producers are hostile to the scheme, and the co-operation 
of the International Committee may be difficult to secure. 


Profiteering and Eye-wash 


If the Government ever imagined that the Opposition 
would be taken in by its professed determination to 
abolish armaments profiteering by A.P.D., it has been 
quickly undeceived. It was plain long before the end of 
Monday’s debate that nobody believed in the virtue of 
the proposed tax, and that it was to be regarded, in Mr. 
Noel Baker’s phrase, simply as “a political dodge.” 
Mr. Pethick Lawrence, who led the assault, pointed out 
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that the duty was so designed as to allow a quite excessive 
proportion of arms profit to escape, and Mr. Noel Baker 
quoted telling figures from Mr. Douglas Jay in the Daily 
Herald showing its probable incidence on a number of 
the leading armament firms. Against this Sir John Simon 
could only argue that the duty was intended not as the 
wicket-keeper, but only as the long stop of the Govern- 
ment’s team—to which Mr. Chuter Ede pertinently 
retorted that the long stop had been abolished in first 
class cricket. Col. Wedgwood, Mr. Harold Macmillan 
and Sir George Schuster took wider ground, arguing 
the need for much more drastic mobilisation of industrial 
resources ; and many Labour speakers demanded State 
arms factories as an indispensable check on the prices 
charged by private enterprise. In so far as the fiscal 
weapon can effectively be utilised to penalise profits 
made from munitions contracts, a straightforward levy 
on all earnings from Government orders would be much 
more equitable than the present cumbrous attempt to 
tax selectively an arbitrarily defined increment. 


The Budget Re-hashed 


Sir John Simon’s reputation as Chancellor has scarcely 
been enhanced by the process of reshaping, under various 
forms of pressure, his original tax proposals. Having 
had to admit that the Excise duty on films in its first 
shape was unworkable, he ultimately has had to capitulate 
to the cinema exhibitors’ threats and cancel the tax 
altogether. Next, the medicine duty—repealed for no 
valid reason—has been reimposed in response to pressure 
frem an influential group of the Government’s own 
supporters. The armament profits duty grafted on to the 
Finance Bill, is a hopelessly involved and illogical tax, 
from which little revenue is apparently expected. Finally, 
the increase in the horse-power duty on motors was 
pushed through a reluctant House, whose assent was 
extorted largely by Sir John’s insistence on Tuesday 
that the alternative must be an addition of threepence 
to income tax. The Chancellor’s cardinal error has been 
to postpone an increase of general direct taxation by means 
of expedients which hit sectional interests and have 
inevitably produced the maximum of Parliamentary 
lobbying and log-rolling. Ironically enough the tax on 
horse-power, on whose retention the Chancellor was 
adamant, is economically the worst of his devices. It will 
bring in revenue only at the cost of causing a serious 
disturbance in second-hand car values and accentuating 
the tendency to produce engines too small to be of use in 
the export trade. Had the Chancellor desired, as he well 
might, to divert engineering plant from civil motors to 
arms production—a reason never adduced by him for 
his increase in the h.p. tax—his obvious policy would 
have been to impose a sales tax on new vehicles. Since, 
however, he admits that revenue was his sole objective, 
his mistake was to shrink from raising income tax and 
thus spreading the burden fairly over the section of the 
community best able to bear it. 


Padlock on Professors 


Last week we published an article on the notorious 
Padlock Act which has been imposed in Quebec. Now a 
violent attack has been made in the Provincial Legislature 
of Ontario upon two Professors of Toronto University, 
George Grube, the well-known classical scholar, and Frank 





Underhill, an equally distinguished historian, both of 
whom are associated with “‘ The Canadian Forum,” a 
monthly review of a mildly progressive type. No precise 
charge has been made against Professor Underhill ; but 
Professor Grube’s offence is that he described expenditure 
on rearmament as “ a waste of public funds in the interests 
of British Imperialism.” Premier Hepburn attacked him 
as “a foreigner ”’—he is a naturalised British subject who 
served in the war—and read a telegram urging that Uni- 
versity grants be reduced until the governing body “ weeds 
out men who poison the minds of Ontario’s finest young 
men and women” ; while another speaker described both 
Professors as “ rats who are trying to scuttle our ship of 
State.” To these attacks Professor Grube has made a 
dignified reply : 

As a free Canadian citizen I claim the vital democratic right to 
criticise the policy of the Canadian or any other Government. 
I believe non-intervention in any European war to be the best policy 
for Canada. . But I am a democrat before anything else and 
would accept the majority decision so that, if called upon for military 
service, I should respond to the call. . . . But until that day comes, 
and indeed beyond it, I shall fight for civil liberties every step of the 
way, which is more than can be said for most of my critics. 


An honest and courageous statement. 


Federal Union 


Fear paralyses some people and wakes others up. 
That is the reason why the familiar idea of Federal Union, 
which no one would listen to during the last twenty years, 
has suddenly caught on. Clarence Streit’s book, Union 
Now, makes a somewhat strained comparison between the 
union of the thirteen American States and a possible union 
of U.S.A. and the western European democracies. The 
difficulties, geographical, political and economic, would 
at any other time have been enough to laugh the proposal 
out of court. But men to-day are beginning to see that 
national sovereignty must disappear ; that it is a ludicrous 
anomaly to maintain small Nation-states in days of 
aeroplanes and wireless, and that the most crying need 
of our times is a full union of countries which mean to 
defend a common heritage of culture and freedom. As a 
practical proposition, the one hopeful line of advance 
to-day is a close alliance of all the Powers which fear 
aggression and want peace. For such an alliance the 
U.S.S.R. is indispensable ; without Russia, as a corre- 
spondent points out in our columns this week, the smaller 
democratic States which are regarded as probable members 
of the Federal Union would find it quite impossible to do 
anything but give in to Germany. The manifesto now 
issued by the Federal Union organisation (44 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1) is signed by eminent people as 
various as Lord Astor, Ernest Bevin, Lionel Curtis, 
Sir T. Drummond Shiels, Hamilton Fife, Sir Richard 
Gregory, Captain Liddell Hart, J. B. Priestley, Canon 
Raven, Lady Rhondda, Professor Lionel Robbins, 
Wickham Steed, Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton and 
Dr. Vaughan Williams. They insist that we must grow out 
of the idea of national sovereignty with its implications of 
competition and war, and form the nucleus of a future 
world federation. Whether there is war or not this idea 
will persist in the world, and that if there is war it will 
become the practical objective uniting imaginative people 
of many shades of opinion. 

.4ll MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
LYOSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, td. 
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« INTOLERABLE” ~*~ * 


Tue British Foreign Secretary in Bernard Shaw’s Geneva 
astonishes the dictators by informing them that he has no 
idea of what British policy is. When he knows what they 
are doing he will know what to do; it is no use crossing 
bridges before you get to the river. This British 
pragmatism which has bewildered Continental statesmen 
ever since the days of Palmerston, worked fairly well until 
the twentieth century. It worked in the nineteenth 
century because Britain was much the strongest power in 
the world and could afford to neglect foresight and to 
trust to improvisation. Lack of a clear decision by Britain 
is believed by competent historians to have been the 
fatal factor in 1914, and ever since the war thoughtful 
people of many schools of thought have begged us not to 
repeat this error. The definite commitments involved in 
the Geneva protocol were antipathetic to British tradition 
and psychology. Indeed the fear of any surrender of 
sovereignty to a joint committee of Powers was one of 
the main reasons why the British National Government 
played so large a part in destroying the League of Nations. 
When Japan entered Manchuria they decided that it was 
to our commercial interests to take her side. When driven 
into sanctions against Italy in 1935 they preferred an 
Italian victory to a victory for international law. When 
Germany and Italy invaded Spain they deluded themselves 
that Franco could be bought. Behind these decisions or 
lack of decisions there was always the same fallacy—that 
we could muddle through by relying on British prestige 
and British money even in a period when we were no 
longer the most powerful State and no longer, without 
the allies we were losing, conceivably able to prevent war 
or defend our empire. Those who pointed to the nature of 
the Fascist States and urged action while there was still 
an international law to defend and a clear means of pre- 
venting war, were denounced as warmongers. Useless to 
explain to Conservatives that the League was not an 
idealistic joke, but the only realistic organisation to meet 
a new world in which peaceful Powers had to stand or 
fall together. If only England were adequately armed, 
they said, all would be well. 

They have their answer to-day in Tientsin. If England 
had twice the air force and five times the army we should 
sull not be able to hold our position in China. If we had 
stood by our word in 1931 the Japanese would not be 
there. If we had stood by our word in 1935 Italy would 
not be an Axis Power. If we had helped the Spanish 
Republic France would not have enemies on three frontiers. 
If we had maintained the League we should not be 
menaced by Nazi Germany to-day. As it is, we are in the 
position of a country which is fighting a war on an immense 
and scattered front with the army spread out over a vast 
area and its bridges burnt behind it. Our Government 
cannot decide whether to withdraw or to fight impossible 
battles. They are reduced to protests and demonstrations 
which are no more than cocking a snook at implacable 
enemies. The British public, oblivious of the bombing of 
tens of thousands of Chinese, and not yet fully aware of 
our changed position in the world, is outraged because a 
few Britons are stripped and insulted outside concessions 
which should never have been forced on the Chinese in 
the first place and which we could have abandoned with 





dignity and decency to the Chinese only a short time ago. 
To-day they are hostage in the hands of the Japanese 
who naturally enjoy repaying us for the countless insults 
which we in our sublime superiority have inflicted on the 
yellow races in the past. Mr. Chamberlain says that 
those insults are “ intolerable.” On the contrary in the 
present world of torture, death and misery they are 
relatively insignificant. The intolerable insult is the 
policy that has led to this pass. 

After Hitler’s occupation of Prague on March 15th it 
seemed as if the Government had been goaded into action. 
It was late, but not too late. They declared that they 
would adopt the Opposition policy of forming a “ peace 
front,” and they promptly handed over their sovereignty 
not to a league of powerful States, but to Poland and to 
Rumania, and later to Turkey and Greece. These 
alliances were little more than suicidal unless they 
were supported by a firm agreement with the vast and 
incalculable power of Soviet Russia. Under pressure, 
negotiations were begun with Russia, which had asked 
for a consultation at Bucharest the day after the ultimatum 
to Rumania and only four days after the seizure of Prague. 
This practical proposal was rejected, out of hand, on the 
same day that it was made, on the astonishing grounds 
first that it was “ not quick enough ” to meet the situation 
and secondly that it was “ premature.” Compelled by 
necessity, on April 15th, the Government began con- 
versations in Moscow. Russia demanded a full and 
comprehensive alliance. The British counter-proposals 
left obvious loopholes for an attack on Russia with British 
connivance. Then followed a long series of proposals 
and counter-proposals ; at the same time actions were 
taken which were anything but reassuring to Stalin. On 
April 23rd Sir Nevile Henderson was sent back to Berlin 
and a new appeasement campaign began in the Times of 
May ist. The whole dangerous situation was summarised 
in the Times’ phrase “ Danzig is not worth a war.” 
Nobody thought it was; the question was whether war 
could be prevented by making it clear to Hitler that future 
aggression would meet with resistance. Negotiations over 
Danzig and discussion of other controversies with Germany 
would have been intelligent and proper, if there had 
been a peace alliance of sufficient strength to rule out the 
likelihood of a German attack. Without such an alliance 
our attitude convinced the world and especially America, 
whose goodwill is an absolutely vital factor for our 
security, that even now we did not mean what we said. 
Mr. Litvinov, who was apparently thought to be too gentle 
a diplomat, was dismissed, and the negotiations taken on 
by Molotov, the mouthpiece of Stalin himself. The 
Russian attitude became firmer and the British took 
refuge in a series of formulae. To prove our sincerity, 
Mr. Montagu Norman and his colleague passed ten million 
pounds of Czech gold over to Germany; at the same 
time our way of rebuking Mexican “ Bolshevism ” had the 
deplorable result of diverting the entire Mexican output of 
oil to Germany so that Hitler might bomb us with less 
fear of our blockade. Two-and-a-half months have now 
passed since the Russian conversations opened and three- 
and-a-half months since the new policy was announced. 
The deterrent value of the alliance, even if it is concluded, 
has decreased, and we are confronted, if Goebbels 
means what he says and is not merely playing on our nerves, 
with the virtual certainty of an attack on Poland in some 
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form or another within the next two months, with growing 
pressure from Japan and with the choice of a final and 
complete surrender which will put Europe under Nazi 
domination or a war whose horrors are inconceivable and 
whose results are incalculable. 

Mme. Tabouis may perhaps be able to prophesy what 
will happen in the next few months. We cannot. We 
can still imagine a resolute Government which could 
face the situation, realising that it cannot defend all its 
possessions, that it has already lost so much face that the 
only chance of maintaining any dignity and independence is 
to withdraw from positions in China which are mere hostages 
in Japanese hands, and by swiftly cementing the Russian 
alliance to convince the world that there is somewhere 
it means to stand. A clear announcement about where it 
stands and what it would do might yet save a war, because 
Hitler is as aware as we are that world war of a nature we 
have learned to expect would destroy every ruling class 
and substitute—nobody knows what. A strong Govern- 
ment, necessarily cautious, but firm where it was strong 
enough to be firm, might yet avert war, though it could 
not save much that British people have regarded as eternal. 
It could still be the hero of its own destiny instead of the 
spectator of our tragedy. All we can be quite sure of is 
that the breaking point both for the Left and Right of this 
country is much nearer than appearances suggest. We 
put aside all questions of motive; we are no longer 
interested in attacks on individuals; we merely assert 
that it is as obvious to all the world as it is to us that those 
who rule us are incompetent to do so. We will not 
prophesy who our next rulers will be. 


PEACE ECONOMY OR WAR 
ECONOMY? 


Even though British expcnditure on armaments has risen 
sixfold over the past six years, and seems destined to go on 
rising at an ever-increasing rate, how much sign is there that 
the Government is in any way aware of the necessary con- 
sequences of this increase? It is true that the very fact of 
the rise beginning in a period of severe industrial depression, 
when there was plenty of unemployed capacity of machines 
and man-power waiting to be used, enabled rearmament to 
proceed a long way with no noticeable disturbance to the life 
of the ordinary citizen, and indeed to the accompaniment of a 
rise in private incomes and in the supply of consumers’ goods. 
To a remarkable extent we were able both to eat our cake and 
to have it—precisely because we had been abstaining from 
eating nearly all of it before. 

But armament activity has now reached a point at which 
this is no longer possible, at any rate without special measures 
of an emergency type. There are still left a very large number 
of unemployed workers ; but it has become evident that most 
of them cannot be drawn back into employment by a mere 
process of the expansion of demand. They will have to be 
trained for new occupations, and provided with new equipment 
on which they are to work by special action designed to bring 
all the available resources into use. Moreover, this simply 
cannot be done without interference with the normal course 
of consumers’ demand. If we want to increase further—as we 
undoubtedly do, to the furthest possible point—our supply of 
aeroplanes, anti-aircraft equipment, and other munitions of 
war, we must reduce the demand for types of goods which 
require the services of the same kinds of machine-equipment 
and skilled labour and managerial resources. Similarly, if we 
really want to import increased quantities of raw materials 
and other productive agents required for developing our war 
potential, and want at the same time to lay in tidy stores of 


bulky or “scarce” foodstuffs and materials so as to provide 
a war reserve, we must, in face of the rapid depletion of our 
gold supply and the growing pressure on the pound, take steps 
to reduce our intake of less essential imports and so avoid an 
accumulation of financial difficulties which would seriously 
weaken our power to command even necessary imports in time 
of actual war. 

These points can be simply illustrated. The increased tax 
on motor cars is being opposed because it would depress the 
motor-car industry. But, if we are serious about war prepara- 
tion, it is of the greatest importance that the motor manu- 
facturers should find their normal markets depressed, in order 
the more easily to release labour and capital resources for 
making aeroplanes, tanks, lorries and other war supplies. 
There is an unanswerable case for exempting old cars from the 
increased tax, just because it is in the national interest to 
persuade as many people as possible to keep their old cars 
instead of buying new ones. This would at once maintain the 
number of cars available for requisitioning in time of war, and 
reduce the pressure on a sector of industry in which military 
and private requirements are already in serious conflict. 

Secondly, there is the question of ““ Government priority ” 
covered by the Ministry of Supply Bill now before Parliament. 
It is plain that Government orders ought in the present situation 
to have priority ; but what will occur if priority is enforced, 
and the manufacturers are then left to control the rest of their 
output as they please? It is obvious that, in face of rising 
home demand generated by rapidly rising public expenditure, 
most manufacturers will find their works fully occupied by 
Government plus private home orders, and will let exports 
go hang for the time being. This, however, will be disastrous ; 
for how are we to buy the increased imports which we need 
for use or storage unless we can pay for them with a growing 
(as against a rapidly falling) quantity of exports? Export 
demand at the moment is relatively good ; and many manu- 
facturers are turning export orders away. The result, even as 
matters stand, is an increasingly adverse trade balance, which 
is being met by losses of gold. 

We say “‘ even as matters stand,” because we see no evidence 
that the Government is following a policy of storage on anything 
like an adequate scale. If we really take the war risk seriously, 
we ought now to be using every available ton of shipping space 
to bring to this country supplies which it will be, at the very 
least, much more difficult and expensive to buy and to transport 
in time of actual war. We ought to be buying up and bringing 
to Great Britain large supplies not only of grain and sugar 
and iron ore and of every bulky import which we know we 
shall need, but also of less bulky but essential goods, such as 
non-ferrous metals, of which the prices are certain to rise 
sharply against us if war actually comes. Not to make these 
purchases and transport them now, on the largest possible 
scale, is sheer folly ; but, if we are to make them, we must 
also do all we can to stimulate the export of every kind of 
British product that we can spare, and to do without every 
import that we can somehow manage to dispense with. 

This amounts to saying that, if we are serious about war 
preparation, the Government must not only continue to speed 
up its orders for war supplies, but must also drastically speed 
down private orders for all kinds of non-essential goods that 
interfere with either the production or the import of war 
supplies. There are various ways of setting about this. One 
of the most obvious is taxation at a much high level than has 
been attempted so far, not only on “ arms profits ” or “* excess 
profits” in a wider sense, but of a kind that will hit hard at 
every type of luxury expenditure. This could be achieved 
partly by great steepening of income-plus-surtax graduation 
from, say, the {500 a year level, and partly by excise taxes 
levied immediately on luxury goods and services. But it is 
necessary, in order to get quick and decisive results, and to 
prevent a sharp rise in the prices of certain kinds of goods, 
of which the Government is taking most of the supply, to 
tackle the problem also from the other end. It is necessary 
to prevent the use of the capital market for financing new 
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capital investments which will both compete with Government 
and export orders for the use of existing plant and raise the 
rates of interest against the Government as a borrower. It is 
necessary to ensure priority for export orders as well as for 
Government contracts, up to the point requisite to maintain 
an adequate supply of foreign exchange. And it is necessary 
to limit non-essential imports, and therewith to regulate the 
prices of home products in order to prevent the exclusion of 
these imports from causing excessive profits to the home 
producers. 

These illustrations—for they are no more—are designed to 
point the moral that we cannot any longer both eat our cake 
and have it. Germany having, as a totalitarian State, adopted 
the policy of guns versus butter, we cannot get enough guns to 
fight Germany (or better still, to make it unnecessary for us 
to fight her) without making some sacrifices too. Between 
guns and butter we are fortunate enough for the present not 
to need to choose. Of these we can still have both. But we 


cannot have guns and butter and as many expensive new motor — 


cars, dresses, wines, cigars, foreign holidays, purchases of 
American securities, and so on as we please. We do have to 
choose, not between guns and butter, but between guns on 
the one hand and the enjoyment of maximum profits plus 
maximum private consumption of luxuries on the other. But 
at present, instead of enforcing this choice, the Government 
is enriching the consumers all round by its expenditure of 
borrowed money, and is thus directly stimulating luxury 
consumption and non-essential investment at the same time 
as it is crying out for priority for war supplies. If it gets its 
priority (even that is doubtful) the effects will be to depress 
exports, which are indispensable, and by raising prices in the 
“* free’ market to inflate profits and luxury spending. 

We have no space left for pursuing the argument further now. 
But we shall return to it; for there is much more to be said. 
For the moment, we can sum up by saying that the Govern- 
ment’s present policy is one of mixing oil and water. It is 
trying to put the country on a war footing without taking it 
off a peace footing. But this involves—what is of the utmost 
practical importance—a peace attitude as against a war attitude 
on the part of both capital and labour as organised interests. 
As long as the consumer is allowed to consume luxuries, and 
the employer to go out for maximum profit without let or 
hindrance, both employer and worker will work a “ peace 
stroke.” Trade Unions will oppose all forms of dilution ; 
employers will evade every regulation they can get round. 
But, if we want maximum output in order to ward off war, 
we need to work a “ war stroke ” now in time of peace. That 
demands a different psychology among the people ; but that 
- different psychology cannot possibly arise from a Government 
which is still bent on making the worst of both worlds. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tus is an extraordinary moment in our history. Almost 
everyone one meets behind the scenes believes that the crisis 
will reach its height about the beginning of August, and many 
of them assume that there will be war. And yet all the most 
obvious precautions are neglected. It is not true, as it was 
last September, that London is an undefended city, but it is 
true that there are still no shelters and that last week there 
was an A.R.P. rehearsal in Chelsea with chalk lines to mark the 
spot where shelters ought to be ! One wonders whether Sir John 
Anderson has ever contemplated the reaction of the populace 
if we are bombed in the course of the next few months and 
have no shelters to go to. The Air Defence League has been 
hammering away on this subject and has published several 
excellent bulletins and brought all sorts of pressure to bear 
on the Government. The daily press avoids the subject, 


presumably because people do not want to read news which 
suggests that they may die violently in a short time and that 
the Government they support is responsible for their death. 


Even more alarming is the fact that there is still no large-scale 
storage of food. Why in heaven’s name is not the entire 
mercantile marine engaged in bringing raw materials and 
durable foodstuffs to this country ? Every expert knows that 
Germany’s plans involve a blockade by air of British ports, 
and everyone knows that with three navies against us even 
modern precautions against submarines will not prevent many 
casualties at sea. People ask in bewilderment why our rulers 
have brought us into a position in which war is so difficult 
to avoid and yet have not provided for our protection. 
They ask whether the real explanation is that Mr. Chamberlain 
is a pacifist; but if Mr. Lansbury had been in charge we 
should have given no pledge to the Poles. They notice the 
foresight of Mr. Churchill ; they read his new book Step by 
Step (Butterworth, 12s. 6d.) and realise that the best leader 
our ruling class had at its disposal has been granted no role 
except that of Cassandra. (Mr. Churchill was long blind over 
Spain, but otherwise farsighted.) Then I am asked if our 
rulers are really Machiavellian. Are they “traitors”? The 
answer is that we are not faced by anything so melodramatic 
as a British Nazi plot. We have a Government of elderly 
“yes ” men, headed by an honest and obstinate business man 
with out-of-date ideas and supported by a Whitehall adminis- 
tration which is confused and bewildered by lack of leadership 
and too tired and too bureaucratic to take any initiative. 
* * * 


One of the decisive factors in the last war was Britain’s 
control of the world’s cables and news services. One gets 
some inkling of the way in which Britain has allowed this 
to slip in Carleton Beals’ The Coming Struggle for Latin America 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.). You will find that Japan and Germany and 
Italy have immensely increased their economic, political and 
ideological hold throughout South America, that the United 
States is trying to hold its own, while Britain seems to be 
content that her name should disappear except as the owner of 
investments in the Argentine. Mr. Carleton Beals piles up facts 
and statistics and is bitterly ironical about the “‘ democratic ” 
hooey talked at the Lima Conference. I was especially 
interested in his description of the ineptitude of the propaganda 
done by democratic countries, and I want to add one detail. 
At the Lima Conference, the greatest event in South America, 
when America, Germany, Italy and Japan had large teams of 
journalists, the British press was only represented by one local 
resident. His instructions by telegram were as follows : ‘‘ Send 
fifty words on the opening of the Conference; nothing 
subsequently unless there is an assassination.” 

* * * 


Here is part of a letter written by a Czech farmer, now a 
refugee, to an English friend. Read it aloud to get the full 
quality. It is comic, of course, in parts, like the proverbial 
schoolboy’s translation of Homer. But the startling thing is 
the biblical rhyme. Space it out as the Song of Solomon is 
spaced and note the parallel : 


DeAR LADY OF THE REFUGEES. 

Thank you for the transport with my wife enclosed. She is now 
in her lawful situation with the assistance to me her claimer you 
have provided. Also important to me, is my horses, numbering two, 
who have with me been from their birth and you can see then their 
reasons for being unable to continue without me. They are on our 
now lost farm and have not friends. Could you spare to be friendly 
to my horses for me in their grief moments, in Barn No. X on main 
road Y kilometres from Praha? As without them I cannot do, ] 
beg you, dear lady, to do all for my horses to enclose them in your 
earliest transport. Also one amount of hay for as you know the two 
days journey. The hay can be had at the now lost farm, in the stable 
to the right side. Please to see that my horses come to the frontier 
without sorrow. I and my family will meet them at London when 
they a cabled there. 

Please do not keep me in grief for my horses. For how can a man 
as I am fail in these? For your aid with them, one has a white star 
on his frontness of head and answers Fritz. The other, a lady, is 
like my wife Anna, lame and short in tail. 

* * * 


Two remarkable artists died last week. Mark Gertler’s 
death is particularly distressing because his remarkable gift 
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was rapidly maturing. Possessed early of extraordinary 
technical ability—he could paint, when he wished, like the 
best Dutch realists—he pursued his personal vision with 
obstinate integrity; and for years it was difficult to like his 
pictures, though impossible not to respect them. His last two 
exhibitions showed that he was finally arriving at his goal, and 
placed him in the front rank of living English painters. The 
second loss is that of Ford Madox Ford. It is rare, I think, 
for a considerable man of letters to be so inadequately recog- 
nised when he dies. He made enemies, of course, but that 
fact, one would have thought, might have ensured a full 
tribute from generous opponents. The obituary articles I 
have seen do no more than touch the fringe of his remarkable 
literary output, and what has surprised me most is the passing 
over of his great trilogy of war novels. Some friends of mine 
argue that his hero, Tietjens, is the best picture of an intelli- 
gent soldier in the mass of English post-war fiction. Ford made 
a striking success for a few years of the English Review, which 
is remembered mainly perhaps for having printed contributions 
as far removed from one another as Masefield’s four long 
narrative poems and the early stories of D. H. Lawrence. 
He had to contend with private bad luck over a long period. 
He had an immense circle of acquaintances from which 
he drew an almost inexhaustible store of reminiscence. But 
his memory was unreliable ; his conversation was fascinating 
just because one never knew what inaccuracy was coming 
next. The novel was not the only field in which the inven- 
tiveness of Ford Madox Hueffer Ford had play. 
* * * 

Last Friday’s Daily Telegraph contained the misleading 
headline: “Police Chiefs Hear Professor on Flogging.” 
Professor Bartlett has sent me a full account of what he actually 
said and I find that he made no reference of any sort to flogging. 
As a psychologist, he was making the theoretical point which 
Bernard Shaw made when he defended a blow given in anger 
and condemned judicial ceremonial whipping in cold blood. 
His argument was clearly against flogging as now practised, 
and no help at all to the flogging party in the House of 
Commons. But I think he showed a certain academic 
irresponsibility in suggesting to Chief Constables that there 
can be any type of case in which it may be desirable for the 
police to act violently to an individual who has not been 
tried. I cannot think that the Professor would have said such 
a thing if he had considered its political implications. 

* * x 

Sometimes the sensational press prints significant items 
which are omitted in the more solid columns of the Times and 
Telegraph. If you read the account in these papers of the 
enquiry as to why the drummer-boy fell down when he was 
being drilled, you will perhaps notice that the drummer-boy 
told exactly the same story as the N.C.O.s, but you will not 
learn why it was that witnesses from the general public 
who had promised to give evidence failed to turn up.. The 
Daily Express gave the letter written by Mr. Smith, butler to 
Mrs. Washington Singer of Park Street, who explained that he 
and his fiancée, Miss Blundell, who is head housemaid at the 
Dowager Countess of Harewood’s in Upper Belgrave Street, 
could not give their expected evidence, because “ my young 
lady unfortunately cannot get time off in the mornings,” and 
““my employer naturally takes a serious view of all the pub- 
licity this affair has caused.’’ So the impartial evidence was 
lacking. 

* * * 

A letter from a friend: “I just finished a book last night ; 
it had taken me nine months. I felt relieved of a weight, tired, 
and a little astonished ; but most of all hurt, that so little 
notice was taken of my labour and delivery. Eventually I 


fetched up some Spanish Government champagne, whose 
possession is evidence more of my loyalty than my palate, 
and drank to myself with the aid of my wife and two children, 
but it was all rather dim and grim. Yet it is unfair that a 
woman who reproduces her kind in the normal way should 
be fussed over so, while no notice at all is taken of the birth 


of a child of the mind. I think at least people should visit ; 
should turn over the pages of the masterpiece and make the 
proper remarks. I do not in the least mind if they afterwards 
make catty remarks going down the garden path: ‘ My dear, 
I thought it most unhealthy ; I shouldn’t think it would live. 
Of course I couldn’t say so.’ ‘ They tell me there was. awful 
difficulty in getting his last one out at all ; he had to have an 
Agent’ (in the tone in which you say ‘she had to have a 
Cesarian’). ‘And how is your own little novel? I heard 
it wasn’t doing too well.’ ‘ Anyway, each of Ais novels is like 
its brothers ; in that house there’s no question of it looking 
like some one else’s work, and you know how unpleasant 
people can be about that, don’t you, darling ?’ ” CRITIC 


THE BATTLE OF THE RENTS 


Nor only in the crowded areas round the London docks, but 
in outer London, Birmingham, the Midlands and Liverpool, 
Tenants’ Associations are growing at an astonishing rate, and 
I believe that they are the most significant and genuinely 
democratic movement which we have known for many years. 
Last Wednesday, after “‘ the battle of Langdale Mansions ” 
had made rent strikes front-page news, I went down to Stepney 
to look round for myself. The offices of the Tenants’ Defence 
League are at the top of a narrow winding flight of stairs filled 
with a jostling and good-humoured crowd of helpers. Here, 
in a welter of typewriters and telephones, I had a talk with 
Mr. Rosen, Councillor Gordon and Father Groser, the presi- - 
dent of the League. Father Groser was summed up for me by 
the charming lady who afterwards took me round. “ He really 
is one of those fighting priests,” she said, ‘whom you read 
about in fourpenny novelettes.” But he is not merely a good 
cricketer with a sense of pity for the poor. For years he has 
been one of the leaders of the struggle against injustice in the 
East End and he is a shrewd tactician as well as a saint. He 
told me how the League started just under a year ago, as a 
sort of advisory bureau on rent problems. To begin with, 
they took up the individual cases, which one incessantly meets 
with in the East End, of “key money” and of tenants in 
controlled houses who for years have been charged far more 
than their legal rent. But they soon realised that to remedy 
a few cases of illegality only made matters worse ; it drove a 
wedge between people living in controlled houses and those 
who had the misfortune to pay whatever rents the landlords 
wished to extract. “‘ The only way we could fight,” he said, 
“* was by extra-legal mass action.” And so the League, which 
now has some 6,000 members and an executive committee of 
60, representative of all the different blocks of buildings in 
the area, turned into a householders’ trade union. The 
tenants began to make organised demands from their landlords 
on all the grievances, repairs, high rents, etc., which individual 
action had for years been unable to remove. In the past ten 
months the Stepney Tenants’ Defence League has successfully 
settled some seventeen disputes, some after rent strikes as 
long as twenty weeks. So well disciplined has been its “illegal” 
activity that only last week, when yet another agreement was 
reached, the judge in court congratulated it on its work and 
said that we should be grateful to it for preserving the peace. 
Stepney has a peculiar and unusually difficult housing pro- 
blem. Its dock workers cannot be moved to outer London, 
and therefore rehousing takes far longer here than elsewhere. 
This is part of the reason for the housing shortage which has 
pushed up—to take an average case from a comprehensive 
list which I studied—a 1915 rent of 8s. for two rooms to 
17s. 6d. to-day for a decontrolled house. Had the house been 
controlled, the rent would only be 12s. 11d., and it is this 
difference which constitutes the chief grievance of the tenants. 
It is difficult to deny Father Groser’s conclusion that action 
through normal channels would have been completely ineffective. 
As he says, if in the early days of the Trades Union movement 
the workers had been content to abide strictly by the letter of 
the law, we should have no Trades Unions to-day, and it is an 
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ominous sign of the times that the London Labour Party has 
shunned the Tenants’ Associations and that many prominent 
Labour politicians have issued their warnings against this 
“dangerous movement,” though the Party has at last let it 
be known that its members may, if they wish, associate them- 
selves with it. I must however in justice add that the 
Labour majority on the L.C.C. has had an awkward problem 
to solve. Inheriting the evils of years of neglect, it has been 
faced by strikes on its own estates, which made it impossible 
for it to support the movement without reserve. But this 
does not excuse the failure to recognise the need for Associa- 
tions, or the attempt to discredit them by suggesting, quite 
wrongly, that they are veiled Communist organisations. 

For the people I met in Stepney such considerations seemed 
totally irrelevant. They were interested in rents and repairs, 
not in politics, and they felt that Tenants’ Associations are the 
only practical channel for negotiations between the landlord 
and the householder. As Mr. Gordon said to me, “ Your 
Sanitary Inspector can decontaminate a room here and a 
room there, but it is only an association of the tenants them- 
selves working together which can really deal with the bug 
problem. You can tell each individual tenant not to shoot 
his rubbish out of the window into a dust pile in the middle 
of the court, but it is only a Tenants’ Association which will 
abolish such practices.” Quite apart from the rent problem, 
the Associations have a purpose to fulfil as vital as that of 
the Trade Unions in industry. 

I went to see one of the blocks of flats where a strike is in 
progress. Here the situation is complicated by the fact that 
the ground landlord has got to be dealt with as well. A well- 
known philanthropist, whose generosity has been rewarded 
with a K.C.M.G., receives £650 a year ground rent for 57 
dwelling houses, half of which have only three rooms. When 
I approached another block of tenements in Brady Street, it 
was through tense crowds and a goodly collection of police. 
Here the most formidable barricades have been erected, and 
for six weeks the tenants have lived im a state of siege as 
eviction orders have been granted and they fear an attack by 
the bailiffs under police protection. We squeezed in single file 
past pickets at the padlocked gate and found a population who 
behaved as though they had been living rent strikes all their 
lives. ‘‘ The League’s a wonderful thing,” one little man 
said to me, “ but after twenty-one weeks this sort of thing 
does get on one’s nerves.”” When I asked him what he was 
fighting for he was a bit puzzled. ‘“ Oh, you mean what I'd 
get out of it?” he said. “I could have got what I wanted 
on my own, but the League’s the thing.” The feeling against 
the police was running high. Hundreds of policemen had 
cordoned off eight streets round Langdale Mansions and then 
stormed the barricades, and that evening a perfectly peaceful 
demonstration had been savagely broken up. “ Of course, 
you expect a knock in any anti-Fascist demo,” one stout, 
middle-aged lady said to me, “ but it does seem hard when 
the police use their batons on the people because they are 
trying to get fair rents.’ This attitude is appreciated by 
distinguished and normally law-abiding people who understand 
the conditions. The Bishop of Stepney and Dr. Brody of the 
Jewish Board of Deputies have joined in the protest against 
the police action, while Jimmy Mallon, of Toynbee Hall, has 
been speaking on behalf of the strikers. 

In the Midlands the strikes have not these sensational 
features, but here, too, they are a spontaneous democratic 
movement, and on the new housing estates where the 
“ foreigners ” have up till now lived a lonely life, they have 
given a sense of community which the churches and political 
parties had failed to provide. No one quite knows how many 
of the 45,000 Birmingham Corporation tenants are on strike, 
but when the Labour Lord Mayor tried to open a new Housing 
Estate, the ceremony was turned into a tenants’ demonstration, 
by hanging a dummy bailiff on one of the new houses ; and 
8,000 women marched solemnly in the funeral procession after- 
wards. The crowds, which took the show seriously and doffed 
their hats, were disconcerted to see on the coffin when it passed 


the label, “‘ With Love from Hitler.” In Oxford another far 
smaller strike has begun on a private speculative estate. Here 
the rent collector’s round on Monday mornings has become 
a scene of high comedy. A diminutive figure in a smart blue 
suit slips out of the estate office, and immediately there is a 
blast from dozens of whistles, and the women go the round 
with their prams and follow him quietly from door to door. 
The little collector smiles feebly and tries to look at ease, as 
he prances up the garden path to meet each sturdy refusal. 
Meanwhile another crowd keeps watch on the retired policeman 
who is the estate’s unqualified bailiff. Everyone is in high 
good humour. For the first time the estate has its chara. 
outings, whists and socials, all organised by the Association. 
It is happy because it has a common social objective, in which 
everyone can take part. 

The movement is not merely concerned with lower rents. 
All its leaders realise that nothing less than a new Rent Act 
will be sufficient, and in the middle of July the first national 
convention of Tenants’ Associations will be held at Birmingham, 
Hitler permitting. I look forward to it with high anticipation 
and I am sure that it will be the liveliest and most democratic 
conference for many years. R. H. S. CrossMAN 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Miss Stapleton. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


I have long felt very indignant that nature studies should be per- 
mitted. There is not a tiny defenceless creature that has not had 
its pitiful secrets laid bare. A kindly Providence has given them a 
natural protection which is being wantonly violated.—Letter in 
Daily Sketch. ‘ 


Walter Hammond said that England and cricket were in danger. 
The world must know that no nation could attack Great Britain and 
get away with it.—Sunday Times. 


May we have an assurance from the Ministry of Air authorities 
that flying operations will be suspended on the Sabbath? The 
English Sunday with all that it stands for made England great 
in the past, and gave her a mighty Empire. Has she grown so callous 
and so irreligious as to forget this? Those of us who know the 
Continental Sunday have no wish to see it introduced here. It is 
the cause of all the trouble on the Continent.—Letter in Cambridgeshire 
Times. 


Georgie: “ Will you please tell me the correct way to eat grapes and 
bananas ? 

““T have always eaten grapes by picking the fruit from the stem, 
conveying them to my mouth with my fingers, and removing pips by 
ejecting them into the hollow of my hand.’”’—Daily Mirror. 


His Majesty’s Government cannot but believe that the Japanese 
Government share their own desire not to widen the area of dis- 
agreement or to render more acute the already difficult situation.— 
Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons. 


The headmaster also mentioned that members of the staff had at 
length broken down the opposition of a long line of headmasters to 
mixed bathing. It was subsequently explained, however, that the 
mixed bathing concerned only members of the school staff and their 
families and not the boys.—News Chronicle. 


Teddington Hospital carnival fete is again in trouble. Last year 
there was a storm of protest because of its Lady Godiva theme. 
This time it is all over Adam and Eve. The vicar of St. Alban’s 
parish, the Rev. Herbert Williams, has written to the committee 
saying that if the Adam and Eve idea is not abandoned he will ask all 
Christian people to keep away.—Evening Standard. 


Sir Samuel Hoare, the Home Secretary, said last night: “‘ Don’t 
be depressed by all those gloomy and dismal things that are happening 
in the world to-day. We are much the greatest people in the world, 
and we shall come out on top.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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PEN AND POISON 


Ir was difficult to read a letter from a German in the Times 
the other day without feeling a liking for the writer because 
of his innocence. He was obviously sincere, but he was 
sincere after the fashion of the little girl who believed that 
“ Daddy is always right.” He wrote as one who wished for 
better relations with England, but at the same time he praised 
the Nazi authorities for keeping the mass of Germans ignorant 
of the English and French point of view on current European 
affairs. ‘“‘ Those,” he declared, “ who have the opportunity 
of reading foreign papers and who still believe in a friendly 
settlement between England and Germany are grateful to the 
Government for not allowing the German people to know of 
the daily poison spread in foreign papers against Germany.” 

That, it seems to me, is an extremely attractive interpretation 
of Dr. Goebbels’s control of the German press. No one but 
an essentially good man could have put it forward. The 
picture of Dr. Goebbels working night and day to prevent the 
mind of the German people from being poisoned against the 
democratic countries by reading the poison spread against 
Germany in the papers of those countries is innocent enough 
to be hung on the wall of a nursery. Dr. Goebbels trying to 
keep his people from hating England—saying “ Hush!” 
sternly at the mildest attempt to rouse anti-British sentiment— 
it is a beautiful picture, and I wish that I were simple enough 
of heart to believe that it is true. 

As I cannot read German, however, I may be unjustly 
suspicious of Dr. Goebbels. It may be that the report of the 
recent vilification of England in the German press was only 
another of the usual lies sent from Berlin by English journalists. 
The German references to the outrages on British subjects in 
Tientsin, which were regarded as gleeful by these journalists, 
may really have been meant to be sympathetic. It is difficult 
to imagine a civilised man taking pleasure in the thought of a 
woman of any nationality being stripped and searched with 
the grossest indignity, and one has to admit the possibility that 
the English journalists unintentionally mistranslated the 
passages referring to the incident. Similarly, the references 
to English difficulties in Palestine may have sounded much 
more sympathetic in German than in a bad English trans- 
lation. It is true that, according to the Times, “ perfidious 
Albion ” has become a stock phrase in the German news- 
papers, but that, after all, is the sort of phrase with which 
nations have always twitted each other, and Englishmen have 
got as well used to it as to being called “a nation of 
shopkeepers.” 

Nor will Englishmen take too seriously the statement in the 
Nachtausgabe that “from day to day the world sees the old 
political boots thrown at Britain in all corners of the earth.” 
They will recognise in this a mere statement of fact, which 
might be made by the most patriotic Englishman as well as 
by the friendliest German. After all, these old political 
boots have been “ thrown at Britain” for centuries, often 
returning, like boomerangs, in the direction of those who 
threw them. 

The story that appeared in a German paper about English 
tanks being used in Eire last Sunday against an I.R.A. crowd 
cannot exactly be described as a statement of fact; but it 
may have been written in good faith by a journalist so ignorant 
of contemporary history that he had never heard of the British 
evacuation of Eire. He may have been educated in one of 
those totalitarian schools where history is taught in a rather 
topsy-turvy fashion, and I should not be surprised to hear that 
he believes that the English are still trying to fosce tea down 
the throats of reluctant Bostonians. 

I doubt, however, whether Dr. Goebbels is wise to allow 
all these dubious references to England to appear in the 
German press. They are obviously misunderstood in England 
and there is a danger that they may be equally misunderstood 
in Germany. All the good that he does by confiscating the 
more poisonous issues of the Times he may easily undo by 


permitting his newspapers to print matter so open to mis- 
interpretation that it might lead a patriotic German to utter 
the most undesirable anti-English sentiments at the breakfast 
table. Dr. Goebbels has proved by his actions that he realises 
the power of the press for good or evil; but, though he has 
shorn it of most of its dangerous liberties, he has left it with 
just a little power for evil. He should look into this. Many 
people, reading extracts from the German press, might easily 
be led to the conclusion that the Nazi wants to dominate 
Europe and, after Europe, the world. That would be 
unfortunate. 

As things are, I am afraid, if a selection of apparently 
poisonous matter were made from the German and the English 
press, there would be more anti-English poison discovered in 
the newspapers of Germany than anti-German poison dis- 
covered in the newspapers of England. I wish an Englishman 
and a German who had the time would have a competition as 
to which of them could produce within a month the finer 
collection of poisonous extracts from the press of the other’s 
country. I may be rash, but I should bet twenty to one on 
the Englishman. The chief difficulty would be, of course, to 
find a definition of “ poison” that both would accept. The 
Nazi definition of poison, for example, would cover almost 
every reference to Germany that was not out-and-out eulogy. 
It was once poisonous to suggest that the Germans intended 
to march into Austria. Later, it was poisonous to report that 
Germany was mobilising against Czechoslovakia. Again it 
was poisonous to throw doubt on Hitler’s statement that now 
his last territorial ambition was satisfied. It is poisonous, 
indeed, to suggest that Herr Hitler meant what he said in 
Mein Kampf. The well of Truth itself is in Nazi eyes a 
source of poison. The naked lady who emerges from it is to 
the Nazi a modern Marquise de Brinvilliers. 

Hence, it is very difficult to argue with a Nazi. If you say, 
“Live and let live,” he misunderstands you, and says: 
“You are threatening my life.” If you say, “ Let’s talk things 
over,” he says: “ You are trying to encircle me.” If you 
ask him what encirclement means he says—or, perhaps, he 
only thinks—‘“ Preparing to defend yourself in case you are 
attacked.” For his definition of “encirclement” is as local 
in its application as his definition of poison. To encircle 
France for purposes of war, for example, is not encirclement 
from a Nazi point of view ; it is encirclement only to encircle 
Germany for purposes of peace. 

And Germans, like the writer to the Times, obviously 
believe that encirclement of this kind is evidence of hatred of 
Germany and that countries that unite to defend themselves 
against her if she attacks them are eager to leap upon her and 
crush her as Rome crushed Carthage. For that is another 
curious definition of the Nazis: “‘ peace-loving,” they say, 
means “ war-loving.” All the old meanings of words are 


gone in the Nazi dictionary. “‘ Defence’ means “ attack ” ; 
“freedom” means “despotism”; “Aryan” means 
“‘ Japanese.” Such an Alice-in-Wonderland use of language 


clearly makes discussion difficult. I once heard a charming 
Irishwoman, who was herself learning Irish, talking Irish to 
her small son, and, because she did not know the Irish for 


“elephant,” she called an elephant (in Irish) a “ cow.” She 
also, for a similar reason, called a monkey a “dog.” The 
Nazi vocabulary seems to me to be equally puzzling. I wonder 


whether Dr. Goebbels himself understands it. 

Anyhow, he has taught many of his countrymen—many, 
indeed, I am sure, of his sincere and high-minded countrymen 
—to speak it; and one of the most popular results of 
learning to speak it is that it removes all sense of guilt. How 
soothing it must be to live in a country in which “ Germany 
threatens the peace of Europe” means—if you know the new 
language—‘‘ Germany is threatened by the so-called peace- 
loving nations of Europe.” All responsibility for anything 
evil that happens is immediately transferred to the shoulders 
of the foreigner. The umbrella of the Englishman becomes a 
disguised sword with a poisoned tip. 

That is one of the chief dangers in Europe to-day—that so 
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many Germans have been trained to use words without refer- 
ence to their real meaning. That, I think, is what has 
happened to the German writer to the Times. He is like the 
Irish child who was taught to call an elephant a cow, and a 
monkey a dog. I love him for his innocence, but I wish, for 
the sake of Germany as well as for the sake of Europe, that 
there were more Germans who had learnt to call a spade a 
spade after the old fashion. 7. % 


OXFORD 


I aM a Liberal in the general sense 

That I believe in nothing very much. 

I read the papers and I keep in touch 

With murders, films and similar events ; 

I read the adverts. for Mercedes-Benz 

Which (I’m a Liberal) do deserve high praise ; 
Politically, I like to straddle on the fence, 

But Oxford’s so political these days. 


Just take an evening wander in the Parks 
Or stroll one morning in the Broad or High. 
You'll hear the truth of Hegel and just why 
He is no Fascist but a friend to Marx. 

And there a poet with short hair embarks 
Upon the struggle for the highest bays ; 

He sings of Lenin and neglects the larks. 
Oxford is so political these days. 


Our fathers and grandfathers in their day 
Knew little Rousseau but they left us cash, 
And who are we that we should be so rash 
And throw our old inheritance away ? 

The Indians got my Uncle in Bombay 

But still his firm survives and still it pays ! 
Let’s shelve old Rousseau if it’s going to pay. 
Oxford is too political these days. 


I met a girl, whose name I now forget— 

She rolled in money and she oozed with “ it ” ; 
She spoke King’s English, had a pretty wit, 
Although she was an undergraduette. 

I even think her name was in Debrett— 

But, though I loved her for her gentle ways, 

I learned in time she was a Suffragette. 

Oxford is too political these days. 


Prince Someone’s up this year ; and Hitler’s niece ; 
The Union squabbles in a wordy maze ; 
I'd give my vote to get a little peace— 
Oxford is too political these days. 
GRAEME WILSON 


Miscellany 
BY HORSE IN TUNISIA 


Tue grey was lent to me by the Caid of Sidi Bou Zid, Salah Bin 
Khelifa, a charming young man, one of the most handsome 
Arabs (in their cultivated melancholy way) that I have met, 
and one who without time wasted on military training had 
attained the rank of Colonel in the Bey’s army. Take the 
grey, he said, lolling back on the sofa and stroking his little 
Angora kittens, and the best road is to Sbeitla, where there’s a 
good Roman forum ; then up the valley to Sbiba and into the 
base of the Northern Tunisian mountains to Maktar, which 
were both Roman towns, and back again. We measured it 
on the map. It was just short of 300 kilometres. So I went 
out into the market of Sidi Bou Zid and bought a sack with a 
strap for five francs, came back and changed into jodhpurs 
and bush-shirt, put on the beautiful white string gloves that 


all the Arabs had heard about (they were the only clean things 
that I had), and went out to inspect the grey. A nice strong 
pony, thick neck, short body and generous head. But it isn’t 
shod, I said, and Maktar’s in the mountains. The Caid told 
me never to mind ; it was only four years old and full of guts, 
and it could easily do 40 kilometres a day on its bare feet 
anywhere. In a few minutes the sack was packed and hitched 
to the saddle, a last pat to the engaging kitten and goodbye. 
He was right; a grand, ill-bred pony that went anywhere ; 
we trotted 12 kilometres without changing time in the first 
hour, and our average for the whole job (I worked it out like 
an old-time American tourist) was 47 kilometres daily, in spite 
of mountains and the burning heat of midday. The grey 
was simply a likeable machine ; my only fear was that I’d get 
to like it, seeing that I went not out to be mechanical. 

My object wasn’t simply to get exercise after the press- 
fleshpots of Tunis and Tripoli, to be a mad dog and an 
Englishman ; though that’s undoubtedly what the villagers 
took me for when I arrived at Sbiba. Who are you, they asked, 
looking in astonishment at the scarlet hibiscus face, the 
peeling swollen arms, the overplus of khaki, the perfect gloves 
that alone graced the grey. An Englishman, I answered, 
playing the prestige game; but they wouldn’t play it too; 
then why don’t you come by automobile, they said, you 
English are so rich. ... But insanity was not my only 
impulse. I simply wanted to see the country that Rome had 
colonised in the second and third centuries after Christ, and 
that was almost empty now. I had seen almost the whole of 
the Italian colonisation in Libya; where could the French, 
in honest competition, take up the slack, and how? Central 
Tunisia was one answer to the first question, and I wanted to 
see it, and feel it, at leisure. 

Maktar, Sbiba and Sbeitla were in antiquity the Roman 
municipia, and I believe the later coloniae, Mactaris, Sufes 
and Sufetula. Those names don’t bear a Roman nose, and of 
course they were not originally Roman, they were Carthaginian, 
like everything else at all expansionist in North Africa, and 
Rome took them over, made them something more magnificent 
than trading posts, fixed upon them the universal pattern of 
her urban civilisation—the Forum, the Capitoline Deities, the 
Theatre, the Amphitheatre, the Summer and Winter Baths, 
the Aqueduct and the Mosaic Pavement. Round them she 
grew olives and wheat ; and in the end Sbeitla had a population 
of 25,000, Sbiba of about 15,000, and Maktar of 20,000, if 
one is permitted to census them from the groundspace of their 
ruins. To-day, my guidebook told me, none of them had 
more than 3,000, and Sbiba was in the three figures. What’s 
more they were poor and dirty. Sbeitla had a bit of electric 
light and drainage, Maktar had drainage, Sbiba—well Sbiba 
was very small and therefore had mostly flies. Above them 
all stood in senile contempt the great rotting triumphal arches 
and jumbled square fortresses of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
Diocletian and Justinian, saying quite straight “ We builded 
better than you know, even though you do steal our stones.” 
Why, I asked myself? The French are brilliant people ; they 
know all that there is to be known about water supply and 
hydraulic engineering, their electrical industry is first class, 
they are doctors, they have forgotten more than others can 
remember about Mediterranean wheat, olives and wine. Why 
is central Tunisia, once so prosperous in its rather coarse 
colonial way, poor now? Do not misunderstand me; I do 
not mean that the Arab of these parts feels the pressure of 
poverty as a European would ; he does not think that his face 
is being ground by the French; when I was there he was 
surviving even typhus, and at all other times seems to be 
perfectly happy on his uppers ; the gutter is not his last ditch, 
but his spiritual home. 

Of course, the Italians have an answer for this question 
They say that France cannot colonise because of her declining 
birthrate, and that Italy can, which is perfectly true. They tell 
you that if they had Tunisia, Sbeitla would soon swell out 
again to Sufetula and Sbiba sound more dignified as Sufes 
(which is Carthaginian for Magistrate). I do not doubt it, 
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But theirs is not a sufficient answer. For the colonisation of 
Rome in this area was in no sense a colonisation on the Libyan 
model. Rome did not pump Romans into North Africa. She 
communicated her civilisation and her citizenship, and she 
offered a market unmenaced by war, except on the outer edge 
of its trade routes, to the people that she found in North 
Africa when she took it from Carthage. It was a gradual 
process. It took nearly three hundred years for the first great 
triumphal arches to arise, for the frontier forts to be turned 
into towns and the grey girdle of olive groves to grow. And 
it was done by the natives ; by the blend of Punic and Libyan 
or Numidian that, as the inscriptions show, gradually changed 
their bulbous Semitic names into those of Claudius and 
Sempronius and Crassus and anything else connected with the 
old Republican aristocracy that had passed away. They were 
natives who had come to honour the history of Rome ; whose 
universal cinema were the wild beasts and the gladiators in the 
arena, where the propaganda was not simply the military 
parades and rich Hollywood interiors that our poor see, but 
the gifts more crudely scattered by the rich from their more 
comfortable seats. And even the rich were natives under the 
Roman mask; and yet it was not a mask, it was something 
more real; they were a logically false, an actually true and 
working part of Rome. They were, indeed, the very denial 
of the theory of Fascist racial colonisation. The old Rome, 
their mater gentium, was the present Rome’s precise opposite. 
How then did they thrive, and why do the French (who have 
been over fifty years in Tunisia) not thrive equally, seeing 
that they run their Empire on principles—citizenship, education, 
municipal rights, the prosperous metropolitan market—more 
nearly Roman than are Mussolini’s? It is no good saying 
that they haven’t had as much time as Rome had. The 
technique of modern development moves much more rapidly 
than the technique of 1900 years ago. 300 years in the sight of 
modern capitalism in Egypt, on the Rand, in the United States 
of America and Japan are but as yesterday. 
* * + 

When I went down to Kasserine (now an agricultural colony 
for 168 officers and men of the Spanish Republican Navy) I 
saw the ruined barrage on the Wadi that had once served to 
make this plain fertile (and that the Spaniards, led by the 
Commander of the destroyer Lepanto that sank the Baleares, 
propose to rebuild again), I looked north on to the bare plain 
and mountains, and the only companion at my side was a 
Roman mausoleum, on whose face were engraved verses 
extolling the magnificent woods in the vicinity. It was like a 
Marx Brothers film. Riding up the sweltering valley to Sbiba 
I counted in the bare country to right and left the gaunt 
double-fingers of the Roman olive-presses, still standing to 
attention where nothing grows but wheat, and that only once 
in five years; and riding into Sbiba near sunset, when the 
sun laid out the ridges of the mountains, I could see the lines 
where the olives once grew, to-day unfertile except for a wild 
herb like thyme that fed a marvellous honey to the bees. In 
Sbeitla the médecin de colonisation told me that he had excavated 
a Roman well in his garden. It ended at 76 metres ; but there 
it was dry. He went on digging, to find water at 82. And 
that’s the secret of the decline of Tunisia. The barbaric 
invasions of Vandal and Arab broke her city life, after that sad 
unproductive period when the Byzantines turned her great 
fora and capitols into fortresses. The barrages fell to pieces, 
and the nomads from the East cut down her forests, and 
finally her olive groves that could find no market, for firewood. 
So the artificial methods of water conservancy went out | of 
use, the water level fell, the wells dried up, even the rural 
population quit. That made the place called Tunisia; the 
Arab is a delightful creature, a romantic piece of goods that 
can be tied up in as much White Paper as his admirers chose 
to lavish upon him; but he sure does know how to destroy 
unbidden. 

* * * 

I fancy that the French are confronted by the same problem 

that faced the Romans after the destruction of Carthage ; how 


to bring this country, ruined by nomadism and petty Numidian 
warfare, into bearing. The soil has not changed. All that is 
needed is to lift the water up into it. In other words, all that 
is needed is money to sink wells in artesian areas; for the 
modern world has not to wait, like Rome, for the trees to 
grow and draw the rain into the river reservoirs; rapid 
irrigation from subsoil water is a secret of our own discovering. 

Well-sinking costs money; money, to-day, can be spared 
by France only for arms and the totalitarian preparation of 
war. But what about Libya? the grey turns its head and 
asks me. A stupid question, I retort, that I quite expected 
to come from a nice but plodding animal like yourself. 
Mussolini has to colonise Libya. He has talked for four years 
about Empire as an outlet for surplus population, and then 
Empire turned out to be only Abyssinia. After all the 
propaganda he had to deliver a minimum of the goods, however 
much it might cost him. Empire minus Abyssinia equalled 
Libya, so he set to work there; with superb energy, but he 
had to. Besides, it’s useful for the defence of Libya; and 
what’s more, it is not the Roman colonisation on which the 
wealth of Proconsular Africa, Tripoli and Cyrene was founded 
in the past ; it is not the blending of civilised ideas with barbaric 
blood ; so kindly turn your head round again, and make as 
fast as you can for Sidi Bou Zid. The Caid is having a bridge 
party for me to-night at 8. 

It was dark on the sixth day of the journey when we got 
back to the Caidat.. The sun had set in apricot splendour, 
and the whole place under the hill was so pretty and peaceful 
as I slipped out of the saddle that I could not but contrast it 
with the lightning that muscled out of the sky to the north. 
Peace here; but thunder to the rear. That was the secret. 
The mater gentium had enjoyed a concentric pax Romana for 
two centuries to make this country wealthy; there was war 
on the periphery, but no organised war within the system ; 
and now the whole of pretended civilisation was divided into 
fighting groups. How could Tunisia be restored, the olives 
and the wheat and water well out of the ground again unless 
there were a central peace to make them pay, a central market 
to which they could go, and a central corpus of political thought 
that could convert her natives, now listening in the cafe across 
the way to the jangled advice of Daventry and PTT Tunis, 
Bari and Zeesen. Peace alone will colonise this country, I 
muttered to the grey. Stil talking to yourself, said the Caid, 
framed in the light of his door ; the horse looks as fit as when 
you left. Are you tired? Come in and have a Porto; the 
doctor’s wife is here—one of the prettiest girls you’ve ever seen 
in your life. And so to bridge. G. L. STEER 


GASTRONOMIC VENTURE.—II 


The so-called Roman or edible snail is a delicacy which is 
eaten in England only in certain foreign restaurants. The animal 
is common on many of our southern chalk hills and was once 
believed to have been introduced by the Roman colonists. 
Recently, however, the mollusc, which is universally cultivated 
on the Continent, has been proved by fossil remains to be 
indigenous. But whatever may be its claim to classic intro- 
ductions to this country, there is no doubt that the pleasure- 
loving Roman first undertook its serious cultivation as a 
bonne bouche. Fulvius, regarded as the father of the industry, 
had a large snail farm at Tarquinium, his stock being graded 
in enormous runs in the charge of a staff of slaves. It was 
part of the slaves’ duty to head off stragglers from their allotted 
pens and to drive away birds many of which shared all the 
human gourmet’s enthusiasm for the succulent escargot. 
The modern French snail farm consists of a number of wire- 
netting enclosures planted with lettuce and special grass, but 
just before the “season” certain fattening mixtures 
provided. Condensed milk is favoured by modern 
though the Romans used a mixture of milk and wine in order 
to encourage the rotundity demanded by epicures. In certain 
Continental restaurants the snail waiter is a person of con- 
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sequence, and may be distinguished by having a snail shell 
adorning his buttonhole. 

Only extensive travel can bring home to one the full import 
of the saying “ One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
Australia, for instance, derives a very large revenue from the 
sea cucumber or béche-de-mer, which is actually a relative 
of the starfish. Béche-de-mer swarms upon the Barrier Reef, 
and its fishery and subsequent curing constitutes a vast in- 
dustry employing thousands of workers. The animal is canned 
and smoked and imported by hundreds of tons to China, 
where they form the basis of a nutritive if glutinous dish. 

Another delicacy—one commanding an exorbitant price 
throughout the Orient—is the edible bird’s nest. The nests 
are attached to the face of rocks, and according to natives the 
birds fly up to heaven to obtain their building material. 
Almost inaccessible ledges form the favoured nesting sites and 
the difficulty and danger involved in gathering the nests are 
responsible for their very high prices. The nests are 
gathered three times a year, care being taken to collect only 
just when the building is finished, for if they are taken after 
the eggs are laid the birds are believed to disappear for ever. 

China is indeed the land of strange dishes, one of the most 
peculiar perhaps being the “vintage” egg. Ancient eggs, 
regarded as bad form, even at election time, are priced according 
to the number of years they have been kept, and in a Chinese 
restaurant, a client may be given an egg-list from which he 
may carefully choose an egg according to his means much as 
we might choose a vintage claret. 

The term vintage reminds me that I can recommend the 
epicure to sample a vintage sardine—a commodity obtainable 
at a few London shops. The fish having lain in oil for five 
or more years, so long in fact that its bones have passed out 
of being, acquires a special bouquet that will appeal to the 
gourmet. 

Even the adventurous diner will fight shy of most forms of 
insect food, but an insect which we have all consumed is the 
bright red cochineal insect, a creature allied to that garden 
pest, the greenfly. _It is the cochineal insect which yields the 
scarlet dye used in ornamenting a host of dishes. The winged 
male is active, but the wingless female is just a bag of skin 
with a few legs and leads the dullest possible life. When 
quite a baby the lady cochineal insect attaches herself to a 
bush that serves her purpose and there remains until she lays 
her eggs and dies. A cochinealery may consist of a hundred 
thousand cactus plants kept trimmed to a height of five feet 
for the convenient gathering of the crop. When ready the 
insects are brushed into baskets. The value of the insects 
annually exported to the dinner tables of Great Britain amounts 
to close on £500,000. 

On some of the Central African lakes a minute midge rises 
from the water in dense clouds. They are caught by the 
inhabitants who compress them and make them into cakes 
which are regarded as delicious food. These cakes are 
specially popular with the female population as they are very 
fattening and are an aid to the native ladies in acquiring that 
degree of plumpness which corresponds with the local notion 
of beauty. 

No further afield than North Africa, locusts are relished by 
both the Arabs and the European residents. The insects, 
shorn of wings and legs and fried in oil, rival the finest 
prawns. 

The enthusiasm with which northern gourmets hail the 
oyster each recurring autumn, pales to nothing before the 
Palado, which is found off the coasts of certain islands in the 
Pacific. The Palado is neither more nor less than the gaily 
coloured egg masses of a marine worm, such egg masses 
floating by their countless millions on the sea surface. They 
appear at dawn and for two days only in October and November 
upon the day before and the day after the moon is in its last 
quarter. Natives and whites together put to sea on such 
occasions, pulling the catch aboard and then rushing the 
egg masses to shore since they must be eaten fresh to be 
properly appreciated. In some of the islands this strange 


fishery has evidently been observed from remote antiquity 
since the swarming of the eggs has been incorporated into the 
native calendar. 

Life for the cultured gourmet should be one long gastronomic 
adventure, yet in our own islands at least, prejudice stands 
between us and a hundred delicacies. Even quite common 
foodstuffs are only accepted if presented under fancy names. 
Dog Fish, Wolf Fish and Angler Fish must be called by the 
more aristocratic name of Rock Salmon before we will eat them. 

Of the two hundred kinds of fish commonly found in home 
waters about a score find general acceptance. Bass and 
Weever for example, both amongst the best of sea fish, are 
almost invariably sent to the Continental markets where they 
fetch a high price. Again our rock lobster, known abroad as 
*“‘ Langouste,” is generally exchanged by West Country 
fishermen with the French fishermen for common lobster our 
most popular crustacean, but held inferior to the Langouste 
on the other side of the Channel. Since the demand does not 
justify the porterage, our trawlers daily put overboard vast 
quantities of Fiddler crabs, sea urchins, enormous deep-sea 
oysters, clams, and a host of edible animals of every description. 

To sum up, the delectable qualities of our wild food supply 
deserves a more general appreciation, whilst to the traveller 
there is before him a vast field of unexplored country—if only 
he will venture. E. G. BOULENGER 


PYGMALION 


Tuose who saw Pygmalion in 1914 when Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell played Eliza Doolittle and Tree the part of Higgins, 
will notice where its colours have faded and where they have 
kept as fresh as ever, while a comparison of this revival at the 
Haymarket with the extremely successful film of the play points 
to a fundamental difference between screen and stage. 

The part of Eliza was written for Mrs. Campbell. There 
are passages in it which could only have been written by a 
dramatist who delighted in the temperament of that great 
actress as well as in her art; and was set on using, not only 
her unrivalled grace and elocution, but a strain of Italian 
peasant in her: she would make, he saw, a perfect flower- 
girl as well as a perfect lady, while remaining most potently 
herself. I have been told—or perhaps I read it in Mrs. 
Campbell’s own Memoirs ?—that when Mr. Shaw first read 
the play aloud, she cried out at one point, “ You wretch! that’s 
me.” No other actress could have smoothed so perfectly 
Eliza’s manners, or have flung Higgins’s slippers in his face 
with such spirit. Inevitably, those who remember Mrs. 
Campbell’s acting will find Miss Margaret Rawlings’ somewhat 
tame, though to say that is hardly adverse criticism. No 
doubt colour has faded from what was the brightest dab of it 
in her part; the moment when from the lips of an apparently 
refined Eliza the word “ bloody ” fell among the tea-cups of 
a Chelsea drawing-room—a word till then unheard in any 
theatre. But to-day, the English Rose is capable of coarser 
expressions than that; and Eliza’s comments on her aunt’s 
death, which once only led up to the climax, now actually 
strike the audience as more amusingly incongruous with her 
appearance and deportment. True, “bloody” still gets its 
laugh, but it no longer releases the roar that greets the crash 
of a taboo. 

On the other hand the theme of Pygmalion is as fresh as 
it was : namely, that class-distinctions are uncivilised ; that the 
worst manners spring from class-consciousness, and that from 
differences in pronunciation and accent. The self-absorption 
of Higgins’s makes his behaviour as inconsiderate as lack of 
education makes Eliza’s, but at least he treats everyone 
alike. He may be rude, but his rudeness is not dis- 
criminating. 

Mr. Shaw has always championed Equality and Fraternity, 
though he has never been sound on Liberty, as the recent 
development of his views has revealed. Because neither 
Nature nor Society allows complete freedom to the individual, 
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he seems to think that the contribution that comparative 
freedom can make to human happiness is unimportant. His 
reasoning on Liberty seems on a par with that of those who 
argue because our press is not free from capitalist control, 
there is nothing to choose between it and the dictated press of 
Totalitarian States (I have just come across that argument 
in Chesterton’s The Resurrection of Rome), or with the con- 
tention that since popular representation is most imperfect, 
it might as well be scrapped. To-day, the worst enemies of 
the people are those who shout that Democracy is not 
democratic enough for them. They are often cryptic Fascists ; 
Mr. Shaw is not one, but he plays their game. However, 
Pygmalion is an old play of his, and in the lamentations of 
Mr. Doolittle (spouted with great spirit by Mr. George Merritt) 
on finding that £3,000 a year does not compensate him for the 
loss of the disreputable freedom he once enjoyed, I detect 
at least some recognition of a connection between Liberty and 
happiness. 

The difference between the general effect of the play and the 
film is striking, considering that much more care has been taken 
to absorb the dialogue intact than is usual in play films. Mr. 
Shaw, I expect, insisted that his points should not be left 
out, or his theme ignored. And yet the general effect of the 
film Pygmalion (and that accounts for its immense popularity) 
is merely that of a wish fulfilment love story of a poor 
girl who became a lady and married the man who made her 
one. I hazard the explanation that this enormous difference 
is due to peculiarity inherent in the art of the cinema itself. 
On the screen we are much more affected by what we see than 
what we hear. This would account also for screen-dramas 
being more restful entertainments than plays. Dialogue which 
stimulates thought is inevitably swamped by impressions 
conveyed pictorially. How seldom we remember anything that 
was said in the cinema! DeEsMOND McCarTHY 


THE ASCENT OF F.6 


Tue Group Theatre have taken a plunge. By renting the 
Old Vic during its close season they not only provide us with 
unexpected pleasure at the one place where we can consistently 
see good plays and good acting, but they are also, I hope, 
doing themselves a good turn. There is much to be said for 
the thédire intime in introducing works of a new kind ; and it 
is always a risk to transplant them from the hothouse. The 
Ascent of F.6, whatever misgivings one may have had about its 
appeal with a large audience, succeeds brilliantly. There was 
a full house, and I was astonished to notice how quickly jokes 
were taken up by the gallery. I do not intend this as any 
reflection on the gallery—my surprise, I mean—for it is often 
the most inteiligent part of theatre. But the Old Vic is a 
roomy building; words must get lost up there under the 
rafters. But everything went tip top: the poetry of F. M. and 
his companions, the broadcaster’s prose, the jingle of the 
suburban couple always at table—all came over perfectly. I 
had not seen The Ascent of F.6 performed before, though of 
course I had read it, and I was delighted to find how admirably 
it is suited to the theatre. 

The stage at the Old Vic is large enough to divide into two. 
On the left, we have the scenes in Wastdale, Whitehall, 
Osnialand ; on the right the breakfast parlour of the little 
couple who listen in. Thus, there is no wasted time of scene- 
shifting ; one set of curtains draws, the other opens. Mr. 
Rupert Doone has provided a small brightly lit room for the 
chorus. The rest is done with lights and curtains. 

One can never say exactly how a play read will act. If it isa 
good play it of course gains ; and The Ascent of F.6 gains a great 
deal. The fine quality of the prose emerges ; when Ransom, 
for example, sitting on the top of the Pillar Rock, looks into 
the valley below— 


Beyond the Isle of Man, behind the towers of Peel Castle, the sun 
slides now towards the creasing sea; and it is into a Wastwater 
utterly in shadow that the scenes now make their unhalting plunge. 


Along the lake shores lovers pace, cach wrapped in a disturbing and 

estranging vision. In the white house among the pines coffee will be 

drunk, there will be talk of art at the week-end. Under I cannot tell 

how many of these green slate roofs, the stupid peasants are making 

their stupid children. 
It is curious that in this play all the poetry should be written 
in prose and the verse should be jaunty and prosaic. The 
actors went against this : Ransom and his companions speaking 
often as though in metre, and the suburban couple sliding over 
their couplets as conversationally as possible. At times the 
second of these tricks proved irritating. If only, one felt, the 
verse had been a little more skilful or the authors had kept to 
the conversational accents of prose. An acid note introduced 
into a Wilhemina Stitch was the effect. 

The biggest surprise, though, of seeing this play acted is 
the character of the leader, Ransom. No doubt the authors 
intended this character as a tribute to T. E. Lawrence, and on 
the stage he is extraordinarily impressive. Alec Guinness 
conveyed the ascetic qualities of a modern saint and man of 
action with superb quiet. Faced at the beginning with his 
brother (Gyles Isham) and the newspaper peer (Ronald Adam), 
conversing with the Abbot (played with admirable dignity 
by Francis James), fighting the jealousies of his companions, 
he was a dramatic without being a ranting figure. The scenes 
of ithe ascent—despite the fact they were carried out on the 
flat—were remarkably tense and exciting, and the characters 
of the different climbers struck one as being very true. What 
was less admirable was the relationship between Ransom and 
his mother, and the surfeit of boring comment from suburbia. 

The mother is the one unfocused point of the play. Several 
appearances have been cut out from this new version at the 
Old Vic and the final scene rewritten, so that she does not 
speak, but only sits, on a Gothic peak in white, like Dickens’s 
mad old bride among the cobwebs. But that last scene is still 
a failure. The expressionist tricks spoil the simplicity towards 
which the play has been moving and it would be infinitely 
better to cut out the scene altogether, substituting for it 4 
single speech or merely the tableau of the climber motionless. 
All we should miss would be the march past of Ransom’s 
dead men and their criticisms. The mother theme is implicit 
and would be better left unstressed. 

The other fault which emerges in performance is the weakness 
of much of the satire. The whine of complaints— 

The boarding-house food, the boarding-house faces, 

The rain-spoilt picnics in the windswept places, 

The camera lost and the suspicion, 

The failure in the putting-competition, 
go on far too long. The two speakers are not convincing: 
no more say than the unfortunate Miss Edith Gee of Auden’s 
ballad. Nor are the capitalists—the foreign office and the 
newspaper peer. When you are out to make propaganda, as 
Auden and Isherwood are here, against Imperialism it is a 
mistake to set up guys as adversaries. The little general would 
never have won Egypt and India, the Foreign Office official 
would never have brought off a treaty with anyone. They 
serve to throw into relief the humanity of the mountaineers, 
but at the expense of the authors’ crusade against authority. 

But, with all these faults, some of which could be removed 
(and one would like to see a new production with other 
ideas than Mr. Doone’s), The Ascent of F.6 is a fine play. 
It deserves a run at the Old Vic, and to judge from the first 
night audience it is likely to get it. G. W. STONIER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ After the Dance,” at the Criterion 

Mr. Rattigan has found a fine, fat theme for a comedy, and 
wasted it upon a melodrama. He wants to be a serious writer— 
and apparently does not realise that comedy, as a criticism of life, 
can be just as serious as tragedy. His subject is the contrast 
between the Bright no-longer-Young People, survivors from the 
Twenties, and the Solemn Young People of to-day. Two 
suicides (one by defenestration, the other by cirrhosis) ave 
dragged in to enliven the drama. Joan has been in love with 
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her husband, David, for the twelve years of their married life, and 
—believe it or not—succeeded in concealing the fact. Then, 
because he talks of marrying a little prig of twenty-two, she kills 
herself. But really, Mr. Rattigan, if there was one’ thing that 
Bright Young People had occasion to learn, it was that love affairs 
between the uncongenial hardly survived one wet week-end. Joan 
would have known perfectly well that she had only to play for time. 
Another fault of the play seems that the whole action is placed too 
early in the story; if the third act had been the first, we could 
have been shown this romance being deflated, as a direct result of 
the differing values accepted by the two génerations, and thus the 
theme could have been properly illuminated. One point of detail ; 
cannot a close season be called for ladies with death in their hearts 
pretending to be mad with joyous excitement? That Tarantella 
in The Doll’s House has had too many pups. The production is 
rather slow, and the casting not very lucky. Mr. Robert Harris 
is an uncommonly intelligent actor, and incidentally one of the 
best speakers of verse in England, but frivolity is not his strong 
suit, and in this part it was essential to suggest frivolity as well as 
gloom. And that excellent actress, Miss Catherine Lacey, seemed 
so irretrievably refined that a “‘ Twenties ’’ party would have driven 
her to suicide at least twelve years sooner. Miss Ann Firth played 
the prig—a brilliantly caught character—with skill but a little too 
vindictively. One could not believe in two men falling for her. 
The best performance—and the best part—was Mr. Martin 
Walker’s: every gesture and intonation was precisely right. 
Mr. Rattigan, evidently a born dramatist, seems in danger of 
falling a victim to his sense of the theatre. In French Without 
Tears he kept his eye, like a painter, on the object; in his 
new play he has preferred to construct “‘ big scenes.” He has 
something interesting to say, but forgets this in his anxiety to be 
effective. In fact he sacrifices the end to the means, turns 
his characters into puppets, and so our interest flags. 


Wallpapers, by Edward Bawden and John Aldridge at 
the Little Gallery 

Furnishing Fabrics, by Marion Dorn, and China by 
Graham Sutherland at Marion Dorn’s 


Old Wallpapers at Sibyl Colefax’s 


A visit to an Exhibition, like that of the F.B.I., or to a large 
shop, always reveals surprising differences in the taste shown in 
the various applied arts. Thus the patterns are apt to be much 
better on clothing materials than on furnishing fabrics. ‘Good 
modern domestic china and wallpapers are peculiarly difficult 
to discover, so much so that the purchaser is usually obliged to 
relapse upon reproductions of antique designs. Two exhibitions 
this week are therefore most welcome. At the Little Gallery, 
in Ellis Street, just off Sloane Street, there are wallpapers designed 
by two excellent artists, Mr. Edward Bawden and Mr. John 
Aldridge, the ‘‘ Fluted Pillar ’’ of the former (very skilfully printed) 
and the mauve “‘ Royal Oak ”’ of the latter, are the most remarkable 
of a very charming collection. Perhaps this show means that 
the puritanical fashion of bare walls is beginning to be recognised 
as a bore. In fact, paintings can look very well on a patterned 
paper, and the designs shown here are varied and imaginative. 
Marion Dorn, Lancashire Court, behind New Bond Street, is 
showing the best collection of modern china we have seen. The 
designs of Mr. Graham Sutherland, whose exhibition at Messrs. 
Rosenberg and Helft’s last September revealed him as the most 
completed English painter of the younger generation. He 
has a very nice sense of whatever medium he is employing, 
and in his china uses etching brilliantly. The quality of 
the china to which his designs have been applied is rather 
hard and inappropriate to such _ sensitive ornamentation; 
the designs are enchanting. In George III’s reign every big 
manufacturer would have been competing for the services of so 
skilful a designer, but the modern potteries seem indifferent to 
quality, and interested only in quantity. The fabrics of Miss 
Marion Dorn are among the best now being produced—the 
“Signs of the Zodiac’ and the “ Etrurian Head” ought to be 
exhibited in all provincial museums, as models of energy and ele- 
gance. She also designs some ingenious and engaging wall- 
papers. After visiting these two exhibitions, it is well worth going 
to 24 Bruton Street, where there is a rich assembly of old wall- 
papers, mostly French, some of which are available in repro- 
duction. The inventiveness of these cld designers is astonishing 
—yet there are a dozen artists in England who could do just as 
well, if the manufacturers were not so unenterprising and so 
grossly out of touch with cultivated taste. 


THE COMING WEEK 


FRIDAY, June 30th— 

Protest Meeting of the British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection. 

Speaker : J. Cowper Powys. Caxton Hall, 8. 
SATURDAY, July 1st— 

League of Arts: “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” production by 
Richmond Shakespeare Society, Hyde Park, 3 and 7. 

Celebration, of Thomas Ellwood: episodes from his life, Old 
Jordans Hostel, Beaconsfield, 3 and 6.30. Particulars from 
Friends House. 

Hampstead Peace Council Social, 67 Eton Avenue, 8.30. 

SunpDaAyY, July 2nd— 

S. K. Ratcliffe: “‘ Original Sin,’”? Conway Hall, rr. 

London Scots’ Self-Government Committee Summer School, 
River Court, Hammersmith, 2.30. Tickets 1s. 6d., from 
Mrs. Norrie Fraser, 76 Old Church Street, S.W.3. — - 

R. S. W. Pollard: “Are Our Civil Liberties Disappearing ? ” 
67 Eton Avenue, N.W.3, 3. 

Hendon Peace Week Demonstration and Mass Meeting, Hendon 
Park, 3. 

TUESDAY, July 4th— 

Mrs. Darcy Braddell: “‘ Commonsense in the Kitchen,” Housing 
Centre Lunch, 1. Non-members rs. 

Dr. F. Saxl: “ Diirer’s ‘ Melancholy ’: a Chapter from the History 
of the Encyclopaedia,” Warburg Institute, 5.30. 

Philip Ongley: ‘‘ What Poetry Do We Want To-day ?” 67 Eton 
Avenue, N.W.3, 8.15. 

“* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Open Air, Regent’s Park. 

Fripay, July 7th— 

Twenty-ninth National Peace Congress, Friends House. Till 
July 9th. Speakers include: Senor S. de Madariaga, Dr. G. P. 
Gooch, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, Canon Stuart Morris and Rev. 
Henry Carter. Particulars from Gerald Bailey, 39 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 


Correspondence 


AMERICAN CROSS-SECTION 


Sir,—I think Mr. Gedye makes one important mistake in his 
article, “‘ American Cross-Section.’”’? He says that the isolationist 
feeling in the American Far West and Middle West is ‘‘ based 
on a genuine lack of interest and understanding.’”’ And he accepts 
the old-fashioned idea that “‘ the Middle West, turning its back 
on both Europe and Asia, loses itself introspectively in purely 
American problems.” 

All this was true ten years ago ; but it is not true to-day. I spend 
about six months each year travelling and lecturing in the Middle 
West and the Far West; I can testify that those districts are 
steadily and passionately interested in the problems of Europe 
and of Asia and in the problems of what part America should play 
in world affairs. This interest is so great that those of us who 
believe that American democracy is endangered by social and 
economic problems at home have difficulty in recalling the attention 
of our audiences from a contemplation of the ends of the earth. 

Whether this deep interest leads to understanding is of course a 
matter of opinion. The American Middle West believes that 
world-peace is a vital interest of the United States. It believes 
that the American effort toward democracy would be set back for a 
long time if war came to-morrow. But it does not yet see what 
part America should play in world affairs in order to promote 
world peace. Failing to see that, the Middle West believes America 
had better stay out of world affairs rather than attempt to promote 
world peace by means of a second world war. And it believes 
that if the United States were to join a “‘ democratic front ’’ the 
“democracies” of Europe might very well provoke a world 
war, not in the interests of peace and democracy but in interest of 
one set of world-ambitions against another. 

I do not say that these beliefs are wise ; but I say that they are 
thoughtful, that they are the result of intense interest and careful 
attention to the day-by-day story of the world. It is not wise to 
accept Mr. Gedye’s statement that the isolationism of the Middle 
West is the result of indifference ; for this leads to the belief that 
if the Middle West would only wake up and stop being indifferent 
it might reach the conclusions that Mr. Gedye would like it to 
reach. This seems to me improbable. 

The Middle West is not badly informed and it is not irresponsible. 
On the basis of the facts available it has made decisions which 
Mr. Gedye thinks are wrong. These decisions might be changed 
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by reason and persuasion. They will not be changed by repetition 
of the out-moded idea that the Middle West is ignorant and self- 
Satisfied. HERBERT AGAR 
The Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


REFUGEE CO-OPERATION 


Smr,—To put refugees in a camp where they are safe from the 
terrors they have undergone in Germany does not solve the 
refugee problem, no matter how well organised the camp may be. 

The other common way of dealing with refugees is equally 
unconstructive. No problem is solved by putting them on a 
small allowance and leaving them to wander forlornly around the 
streets of London, or by letting female refugees, who are often 
unsuited for domestic labour, join the ranks of domestic servants 
to facilitate further the exploitation of these sufficiently exploited 
people. Perhaps the reason why most of these schemes are not 
so helpful is that the organisers all think in terms of individualism. 

There is, however, in England one refugee centre where the 
organisers thought in terms of co-operation. They were con- 
vinced that it would be possible among the refugees to find many 
who would be attracted to agriculture by its definite appeal to 
people who had been for such a long time told that their wickedness 
came because they could not farm the land and were only hucksters 
and shopkeepers. 

A committee was formed in London which after some initial 
difficulties, got in touch with the Landwerk Neuendorf, which 
was one of the Jewish show farms of Germany. A sufficient sum 
of money was raised through official and non-official channels to 
take from Magdalen College, Oxford, Tythrop House, Kingsey- 
near-Thame and about 135 acres of surrounding farmland. The 
Co-operative Societies were approached and agreed to market and 
organise the agricultural production at Tythrop. The house 
which had been uninhabited for many years was put into repair, 
bathrooms, shower-baths and dormitories were equipped, and 
early in March of this year about 100 young farmers arrived at 
Liverpool Street Station late in the evening and were taken to 
Tythrop House. 

Intensive farming was begun immediately under the direction 
of Professor C. S. Orwin of Balliol College, and marketing organisa- 
tion was developed under Jeffrey Read, the Manager of the Oxford 
and District Co-operative Society. The achievements within 
three months are remarkable. The farm has been stocked with 
chickens, pigs, horses and cows. The sale of 50 gallons of milk 
a day may eventually be increased to nearly 200. The agricultural 
methods have attracted the attention of the Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire farmers by their novelty and efficacy. The 
revenue accruing to the Tythrop Co-operative may eventually 
enable them to break even, and may even pay dividends which 
will be distributed among the co-operators. At the moment, of 
course, there is a deficit and no interest is being paid on capital. 

A number of the refugee farmers are training others who have 
had a very small amount of agricultural experience, so that the 
Co-operative is doing two things: it is producing co-operatively 
and making money for its members, and at the same time developing 
a method of training which gives encouragement, because the 
trainee feels that he is not being exploited during his apprentice- 
ship, but learning and yet earning at the same time. 

It is true that the farm flourishes, but it is lamentably small. 
There is an opportunity to take an adjoining farm of 140 acres 
and, for this purpose, money is needed. The ordinary gift to 
charity dries up. It goes into a big hole in the ground and that 
is the end of it as money, although undoubtedly it does some 
good: but money given to Tythrop is not only money directly 
invested on behalf of the refugees, as those who are carrying out 
this idea charge no fees and draw no expenses for the heavy 
postage and correspondence; but also it is money directly 
invested in English land, since it reclaims and helps to bring back 
to fruitfulness land which may have lain derelict for years. 

The boys and men were selected from those ef the working class, 
who had no relatives or connections in England or America, no 
influence and no money. 

The democratic and co-operative nature of this endeavour to 
help refugees can be shown by the names of the people who 
assisted in the conception and execution of this idea. The scheme 
owed its inception in great measure to Miss Stella Adler of the 
Group Theatre, New York, and George Wallis, J.P., the 
Chairman of the Oxford and District Co-operative Society. 

The future of the refugees at Tythrop is clearer than that of 





others. Many of them will become practised farmers. The value 
of the Mansion lease and the farmlands will be theirs. It is no 
fanciful or romantic picture to see before long a sound and pro- 
gressive farming community round Tythrop—teaching and 
learning and mingling with the kind and sturdy folk of the sur- 
rounding villages of Buckinghamshire and South Oxfordshire. 
Contributions for this Refugee Co-operative Training Farm 
should be sent to me for The Tythrop House Co-operative 
Training Farm, 4 Langham Street, Portland Place, London, W.1 
HENRY SOLOMON 


THE HEALTH OF THE MILITIA 


Sir,—In your comments last week you referred to the medical 
examination of militiamen and raise the question as to the standard 
used by the Medical Boards. According to the Times the Prime 
Minister, speaking at Cardiff on June 25th, stated, “ Over 55,000 
men between 20 and 21 were medically examined, and I find that 
of those, no less than 82.9 per cent. were passed as physically fit 
and placed in the highest grade. Another 9.3 per cent. were fit 
except for minor disabilities which were not serious enough to 
prevent them from being accepted; so that between these two 
grades we have got 92.2 per cent. of the total number 
examined who are fit for service to-day. Only 2.7 per cent. have 
been definitely rejected as unfit.” In discussing whether the 
health and physical fitness of the people has increased in recent 
years Mr. Chamberlain remarked, ““. . . we have at last got some 
figures upon which we can rely.” 

When an attempt is made to test the value of these results we 
find, unfortunately, that little light has been shed on the standard 
of fitness adopted by the Medical Boards beyond the Prime 
Minister’s reference to “fit for service.” In the absence of 
further data I think that we may rightly assume from this 
that the standard is roughly comparable to the examinations for 
the Regular Army. But supposing we do attempt to equate the 
two indices, how is it humanly or statistically possible to reconcile 
the results of the Militia examinations with :— 

(a) A rejection rate of over 60 per cent. for the Regular Army (of 
the last 1,000,000 men to apply for enlistment approximately 650,000 
have been rejected. A more detailed analysis of the position is given 
in my books Poverty and Population and Our Food Problem). 

(6) A rejection rate of 35.7 per cent. for the R.A.F. 

(c) Of the men between the ages of 18 and 45 applying for training 
at Ministry of Labour Instructional Centres in 1938, 22 per cent. were 
rejected on medical grounds. 

(d) Up to June 19th (49,586 examined) the percentage of Grade I 
men was highest in the North and Scotland and lowest in London 
and the South-West. This constitutes a complete reversal of the 
regional rejection rates for the Regular Army and fails to correspond 
with either the trend of mortality statistics (for the age group 18-25) 
or regional indices of economic welfare. 

One further point. If we accept as reliable the percentage of 
92.2 and then add to it the number (approximately 50,000) between 
the ages of 20 and 21 already serving in the Forces, a figure is 
arrived at of something approaching the popular 99 per cent. 
If, further, the facts and the reasoning are valid, then surely the 
conclusion refutes both Sir John Orr’s and Sir William Crawford’s 
estimates of the number of people in this country who are existing 
on a diet deficient in every essential respect. 

I may add that cases have already been brought to my notice of 
youths who have been rejected for the Regular Army on medical 
and physical grounds but who have now been passed as “ fit for 
service ” for the Militia. The lapse of time between the examina- 
tions was insignificant. 

In the likely event of a considerable number of Militiamen 
electing to adopt one of the Defence Forces as a career I should be 
interested to know whether the Government are prepared to 
transfer them without further medical examination. 

82 St. George’s Road, S.W.1. Ricuarp M. TitMuss 


FEDERATION 


Sir,—In my letter I suggested that we must recognise that the 
two first steps towards building up a World Peace Union must be 
(a) An Anglo-Franco-Soviet alliance. and (6) The replacement of 
the Chamberlain Government by a Government of the Left, 
which to-day, since the Popular Front idea is not practical politics, 
means a Labour Government. 

Mr. D. F. Goodson says that there is no time for such a 
“leisurely course of procedure,” and that an attempt to secure 
the co-operation of the U.S.A. with the Peace Union is a “ round- 
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about approach ’”’ to that country. We ought, he says, to realise 
the necessity for “ prompt action ’’ and that “a Peace or Federal 
Union of the Democracies must be the first step.” 

I would ask Mr. Goodson and those who think like him whether 
or not they believe it is literally a vital necessity that the present 
negotiations for a Soviet alliance should succeed and not fail ? 

Is it or is it not true that if they fail Great Britain and France 
will be reduced to a state of impotence and the small European 
democracies to a state of panic, while the initiative in international 
affairs will pass once more into the hands of the Fascist Axis and 
be used by Hitler to face us with the choice “ Surrender all I 
choose to demand and do nothing to offend me, or face instant 
war against suicidal odds ”’ ? 

If this is true, a Federal Union of Democracies in such a situation 
is an idle dream. 

If we do conclude a Soviet alliance, we may get a respite and 
recapture the diplomatic initiative. Then it would be materially 
possible to begin building up a World Peace Union. For, as 
Professor Laski said on his recent return from a year in the U.S.A., 
“the road to Washington lics through Moscow.” But who is 
to do the job, and how ? 

Does anyone imagine that the National Government, whether 
or not Mr. Chamberlain continues to adorn it, would ever seriously 
attempt such a foreign policy ? If so I can only reply that (a) the 
National Government’s foreign policy has see-sawed between 
pro-Fascist “‘ appeasement”’ and pro-Imperialist “ resistance ” 
ever since 1931 and has remained substantially the same under 
three Prime Ministers, four Foreign Secretaries and innumerable 
Cabinet re-shuffles. (6) Their foreign, like their home and 
Imperial, policy is rooted in the class-necessities of the plutocracy 
and will never change until the National Government is replaced 
by a Government capable of putting the interests of the common 
people first. (c) This means, as things are, a Labour Government. 

So much for who is to do the job. Now as to how it is to be 
done. Do Mr. Goodson and the supporters of “ Federal Union ” 
believe that, although we can no longer hold our own without 
a Soviet alliance we can build up a “‘ Federal Union” on a basis 
that excludes the U.S.S.R.? If so, do Mr. Goodson and the 
advocates of a “ Federal Union of Democracies ’’ imagine for a 
moment that either the Soviet Union, our indispensable ally, or 
Labour, the only political force capable of making a reality of 
this project, would countenance any such scheme ? 

39 Albany Street, N.W.1. K, ZILLIACUS 





Six,—I cannot see that agreement with Professor Hogben’s 
plea for a realistic view of what is involved in supporting the 
status quo in its imperialist aspects, and a belief that “ Union 
Now,”’ in this context, is a red herring, land me in any contradic- 
tion. Even if it be true that Mr. Streit and Professor Hogben are 
going the same way, the fact that Professor Hogben stops a good 

deal short of Mr. Streit’s “ Inn at the End of the World ”’ and that 
- I stop with him does not involve me in denying the truth of those 
parts of Mr. Streit’s doctrines which overlap Professor’s Hogben’s. 
My specific point was that some of the worst features of modern 
imperialism were perpetuated in the Union of South Africa and 
that Mr. Streit, by admitting that state as one of the original 
members, implicitly asserts that South Africa and Britain are 
democratic states of the same type. This, if true, is deplorable 
and deprives the term democracy of most of its moral meaning. 
I do not wish to take up your space with illustrations of the dilemma 
with which persons who, like myself, dislike dogmatically racialist 
states would be faced under Mr. Streit’s scheme. Every citizen 
of the proposed union, before voting, is to take an oath to support 
the new constitution “‘ against all enemies, foreign and domestic ”’ 
(Union Now, p. 328) and the constitution guarantees to each 
constituent state protection against “ invasion ; and on application 
to the state legislature or executive the Union shall protect each 
state against domestic violence ”’ (ibid, p. 329). 

It is not a question of what Mr. Streit thinks South Africa may 
do under the emollient effect of union, but what, by his own dréft 
constitution, citizens of the union other than the ruling oligarchy 
in South Africa may find themselves forced to do to keep that 
oligarchy in the saddle, until they have suffered a change of heart. 
I do not assert that, even with this heavy charge on its moral 
assets, Mr. Streit’s union would not be well worth trying, but 
I should like its supporters to look this problem in the face and, 
until a solution has been provided, lay less stress on the moral 
teauty of the scheme. S. W. BROGAN 


L.C.C. FLATS 


S1r,—No one would wish to belittle the efforts of private enter- 
prise and philanthropy to provide better housing in London ; 
but surely the housing operations of public bodies deserve more 
attention and respect than Critic’s cursory remark that “one can 
now find good modern blocks of flats in many parts of London, 
some of them built by the L.C.C.” 

The L.C.C. to-day owns more than 90,000 cottages and flats 
and since 1934 has erected 18,396 flats in London—a figure which 
makes the operations of any other body appear insignificant. 
But perhaps Critic knows these figures and considers that only a 
few can be described as “ good modern blocks,” or perhaps he 
thinks that what is mass-produced must necessarily be unim- 
aginative and bad. In fact, the L.C.C. has made enormous 
strides since the first Labour majority came into power in 1934. 
Private enterprise has produced nothing that can compare either 
in scale or in comfort or appearance with the better type flats at 
the King’s Mead Estate, Hackney, the White City and Tulse Hill, 
where fitted kitchens with stainless steel sinks, sliding doors 
between kitchen and living-room, private balconies and large 
steel-framed windows are some of the more striking features. 

Less expensive blocks are scarcely less attractive in appearance. 
It may be true that mass-production involves some uniformity, 
but I would defy Critic to find a single block built by the L.C.C, 
since 1934 that has not an air of dignity and architectural self- 
respect. The same thing unfortunately cannot be said, as Critic 
knows, of many blocks built during the same period by private 
enterprise for middle-class occupation. The lay-out of blocks 
is scientifically planned to provide sunlight and air, gardens and 
playgrounds and a minimum of noise. On all estates where 
there are over 200 flats, and on some where there are less, children’s 
playgrounds are provided equipped with swings and see-saws 
and other attractions for small children. 

There is nothing dull about the housing operations of the 
L.C.C., unless it is that large-scale operations dull the imagina- 
tion of those who believe that good things can only be produced 
on a small scale. MONICA FELTON 

The County Hall, S.E.r. 

[Critic happened to be discussing certain blocks of flats raised by 
voluntary societies and made a passing but appreciative reference to 
some of the L.C.C.s’ admirable flats. Why do some people regard a 
bouquet handed to a friend as the equivalent of a brickbat thrown 
at them?—Ep. N.S. & N.] 


* THE ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE” 


Sir,—As this question of “‘ The Englishman’s Castle’? which 
has been debated in the Jast three issues of your Journal is so 
important, may I submit for your consideration yet one more 
point of view? I share with Mr. Osborne his “ horror” at 
the suggestion that Kensal House should be held up to Local 
Authorities as a model for their future guidance. Surely this 
building is just one more “ birth control barracks,’’ one more 
coffin for the unborn, albeit, of course, a smart ‘‘ modernist ”’ 
coffin with glass sides and chromium-plated fittings! I agree 
also with Dr. Harry Roberts, when he says that “ it really is not 
practical politics to urge as an immediate measure of relief the 
housing of a poor man with a job in London, with sons and 
daughters also with jobs in London, at an economic rent in a cottage 
and garden 20 or 30 miles away.” 

But there is an alternative to piling the people on top of one 
another and planting them out like cabbages on the countryside, 
and that is to accommodate them in well-built terraces of houses 
at high densities. 

I feel entitled to offer an opinion upon this subject because I 
belong to an organisation which has made a particular study of 
it during the last five years, Not only have we indisputable 
proof that terrace houses would be more acceptable to the slum- 
dwellers themselves than are the various kinds of dwelling now 
being offered them by housing “‘ experts ” of various persuasions, 
but our researches show that such a solution is practicable even in 
areas where land is very expensive. Some of your readers may 
not know, but it is nevertheless a fact, that at 50 to the acre, that 
is to say at the same density as are the tenements in Kensal House, 
it is possible to plan a self-contained cottage with its own separate 
front door on street level, and with the following accommodation, 
which, I believe, is that recommended by Sir Raymond Unwin 
when he was Chief Architect at the Ministry of Health, namely : 
sitting room 180 sq. ft., 1st bedroom 150 sq. ft., 2nd bedroom 
120 sq. ft., 3rd bedroom 80 sq. ft. In addition, this particular 
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house has a kitchen-dining room of 120 sq. ft., separate w.c., a 
capacious bathroom and a small wash-house. ‘The private re- 
creational space in association with the house comprises a back 
garden, small, it is true, but valuable nevertheless, two large balconies 
and a roof garden of 145 sq. ft. The occupants of the houses 
would, of course, also have the use of the street itself, not only as 
a playground for the children, but as an open air club. It is merely 
a question of so planning the residential area that the greater part 
of the vehicular traffic may be excluded. I may mention also that 
the amount of sunlight provided in all the rooms is considerably 
more generous than the minimum prescribed for urban residential 
areas by the Royal Institute of British Architects in the memoran- 
dum published in the Journal of that body in November, 1937. 
This is but one of many types of high density cottage houses, 
suitable for all aspects, the plans of which are available for inspec- 
tion by anybody who is interested in them. 

These facts appear to point to the conclusion that there is to-day 
no excuse for building blocks of flats for family occupation any- 
where, either for the working classes or for the middle classes. 
Why, we are entitled to ask, are people required to put up with 
this inconvenience ? The reason is that there have been placed 
upon the statute book regulations which prescribe that even on 
urban sites it is not permissible to lay out self-contained houses 
at a greater density than 12 to the acre. The major responsi- 
bility for the tenements, therefore, rests not with the architects 
commissioned to plan them, but with the functionaries who have 
vetoed the only practical alternative. A. TRYSTEN EDWARDS 

The Hundred New Towns Association, 

First Avenue House, 
High Holborn, W.C.1. 


GLYNDEBOURNE 


Sir,—In his article of June 17th on opera, Mr. W. J. Turner 
says that Mr. Christie has informed him that “not a single 
Englishman has come to Glyndebourne to study under Ebert.” 

To the best of my belief I am an Englishman, and I have been 
at Glyndebourne studying production under Professor Ebert 
intermittently since May 14th. 

I can only assume that Mr. Turner has misunderstood Mr. 
Christie; or, that Mr. Christie made his reported statement 
before May 14th. GEOFFREY SHARP 

Lewes, Sussex. 


CLINICS 


Sir,—In your recent comprehensive note on the Report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Abortion you very properly 
say that :— 

There are some 90,000 women in Britain who are every year driven 
to resort to criminal abortion. No criminal law will prevent ignorant 
and unfortunate women doing irreparable damage to themselves. 
The only alternative to dangerous and horrible “ gutter methods ” 
is to spread scientific knowledge through recognised and properly 
equipped clinics. 

Since 1930 the Ministry of Health, as no doubt your readers are 
aware, has issued four memoranda on the subject of the provision 
by Local Authorities of advice on birth control to married women 
on grounds of health. What perhaps your readers realise less 
fully is the way in which Local Authorities have responded to 
these memoranda. Out of a total of 409 competent Authorities 
in England and Wales less than half at present take any effective 
action, such as setting up special clinics, holding special sessions 
at their Maternity and Child Welfare Clinics, referring cases to 
voluntary, municipal or hospital clinics or private doctors, etc. 
In Scotland only six Local Authorities make any provision at 
all. 

The results achieved at such municipal and county clinics vary 
very greatly. One County Council in one year found 392 suitable 
cases for advice, another found 5. One Metropolitan Borough 
has advised about 190 women in a year, one 12, another o. These 
figures surely speak for themselves of the discrepancy in outlook 
of those concerned. No wonder that the Report of the Abortion 
Committee speaks of the available facilities “as being seriously 
inadequate to satisfy the need.” 

The National Birth Control Association, which owing to the 
widening scope of its work has recently changed its name to the 
Family Planning Association, has done much work with Local 


Authorities. In addition, it has 65 branches which run 66 volun- 
tary clinics to supplement the work of Local Authorities and to 
meet the needs of those districts where the Local Authorities 
cannot or will not help. 

May I urgently ask support for this Association, both in goodwill 
and finance, from all those who recognise the importance of giving 
scientific information to poorer married women who, for various 
reasons, are unable to afford themselves the facilities of their 
better-off neighbours, and who are so often driven by bodily and 
mental ill-health to “‘ dangerous and horrible ‘ gutter-methods.” ” 

Family Planning Association, MARGARET PYKE, 

69 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. Honorary Secretary. 


EUROPEAN JUNGLE 


S1r,—It seems extraordinary that Major Yeats-Brown doesn’t 
see one point. If we accept that it’s right for Hitler to drive out 
all or any people of Jewish descent for the fault of some Jews, 
then a demagogue may arise here and argue that it’s right to expel 
all people of Irish descent from England for the fault of some 
Irishmen. I have heard this very argument and analogy put 
forward quite seriously in discussion of the recent I.R.A. outrages. 

And if Irishmen, why not Scots or Welsh ? Or why not send all 
the Plymouth Brethren back to Plymouth? Or the Roman 
Catholics to Rome ? 

The principle of collective responsibility is characteristic of a 
primitive stage of civilisation. To go back to it is to go hack. 
Anyone with any knowledge of history or of law knows that without 
ever setting foot in Germany or any part of the European jungle. 

10 Honywood Road, E. Y. ANGUS 

Colchester. 


BASQUE BOYS 


Sir,—May I appeal to readers of THE New STATESMAN AND 
NATION for practical support in the following matter ? 

In London to-day we still have 34 Basque lads (ages 16-18) who 
through loss of parents and for political reasons will not be able to 
return to Spain. They have three special needs at the moment 
beyond food and shelter, which is undertaken by the Basque 
Committee : 

(a) CLOTHING : suits, underclothes, footwear (men’s sizes). 

(6) HoLmpays : a week or more open-air life in the country 
with congenial companions. ; 

(c) ENGLISH TEACHERS: London friends to give an evening 
a week for teaching English while classes are closed. 

At a time when many adult refugees are receiving help at our 
hands those of us who have interested ourselves in the child refugee 
problem feel that these boys, who will reach manhood in a foreign 
country and without parents, have a special call on our imaginative 
understanding and practical goodwill. Communications should 
be addressed to me at 52 Queensway, W.2. 

Friends of the Child Refugee, ELLEN M. DIGHTON 

Advisory Committee, 
§2 Queensway, W.2. 


CLIFFORD ALLEN 


Smr,—Friends of the late Lord Allen of Hurtwood are anxious 
to collect material—including personal letters—with a view to 
the possible publication of a memoir. May I use the hospitality 
of your columns to ask any who possess letters from Lord Alien 
that may be of interest, or who can contribute their own recollec- 
tions of any incidents of his life or public work to communicate 
with me at The Malt House, South Stoke, Nr. Goring-on-Thames. 

All original documents will be carefully copied and returned. 

Ruskin College, Oxford. A. BARRATT BROWN 


CHRISTOPHER HASSALL 


Sir,—I hoped that you would in your columns congratulate 
the Committee of the Hawthornden Prize on having given it to 
Mr. Christopher Hassall. I had the pleasure and the privilege of 
singing Mr. Hassall’s beautiful lyrics in the chorus of ‘*‘ Glamorous 
Nights ” and I feel that I am better qualified to appreciate them 
than most people. 


JOHN POCKLINGTON Hay 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


For the person who has made hundreds, there is a certain 
pleasure in making a good “ howler” and completely giving 
away one’s own ignorance. For the first moment, when 
the mistake is pointed out, one feels that curious prickling 
of the skin which is half shame and half irritation, and which 
is exactly described by the word “ nettled.” And immediately 
the memory of a lifetime of such “ howlers” comes back 
and one feels shamelessly amused. The howler I made on this 
page a fortnight ago and which was exposed by scores of 
indignant letters (the kindest of which was selected and printed 
last week) was a most disgraceful one. For I attributed to 
Joseph Barber Lightfoot, the Cambridge Biblical critic and 
Bishop of Durham 1879-1889, the statement about the date 
of the end of the world made by John Lightfoot, the Cambridge 
Biblical critic who lived 1602-1675. I ought to feel anguish 
as well as shame as I apologise to the readers of THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION, but I can’t help being amused at 
having put my foot in it so thoroughly. The Concise Dictionary 
of National Biography (Oxford 21s.) might have saved me from 
libelling a bishop. A new edition has just been published 
which brings it up to 1930. This is an extraordinarily valuable 
reference book for those who don’t possess the complete 
D.N.B. It is an epitome of the entire work, or rather two 
epitomes, for those who died between 1901 and 1930 are 
dealt with in a separate section. 
7 * * 

It is cheering for the blunderer to discover that the D.N.B. 
is not infallible. Ina paper read to The Royal Society of Litera- 
ture on June ist of last year, Professor Leslie Hotson exposed 
how a phantom author has got into the D.N.B. The entry in 
question, in this epitome, reads : 

CutwopE, THOMAS (/7. 1599), poet; published Caltha Poetarum : 
or the Bumble Bee, a satire on contemporary poets, which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury condemned to the flames 1599. 

Professor Hotson was struck by the un-English name. On 
the title page of the book he found Cutwode called himself 
an Esquire, which deepened his suspicions since he had never 
come across any armigerous Cutwodes among the thousands 
of Elizabethan names which have come under his notice in 
the last fifteen years. The poem mentioned Lincoln, and refers 
slightingly to the Earl of Lincoln of that day : 

Thy Earldome (Nycol) then did beare great sway, 

But Earldoms, Earles, and Counties now decay. 

The Earl of Lincoln was then engaged in a bitter feud 
with his nephew, the Queen’s Champion, Sir Edward Dymoke, 
whose brother Tailboys Dymoke produced a May-games play 
and a mock sermon, baiting his uncle. Tailboys is French 
for our author Cutwode. Professor Hotson discovered 
also that Tailboys Dymoke had written another poem 
entitled Faunus his Four poetical Furies at the expense of his 
uncle, who made it the subject of a libel action. He has also 
found that at the time in question Samuel Daniel lived in 
Sir Edward Dymoke’s house, and that many of the allusions in 
The Marigold of the Poets (as Caltha Poetarum may be trans- 
lated) are to Daniel. Tailboys himself bore a striking likeness 
to Mercutio. 

* * * 

Samuel Daniel is said to have been our first Poet Laureate ; 
the comments of the Conctse Dictionary of National Biography 
on a later one could not be improved upon. 

AUSTIN, ALFRED. Poet Laureate .. . 
On the other hand I was rather shocked to be told that 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt “ will be remembered mainly for his 
poctry.”” The publication of My Diaries, which is a book of 
first-class political and historical importance, is not mentioned. 
I suspect that an ideological bias in the biographer led him to 
undervalue its importance. It is pretty certain that Blunt will 


at his best in prose. 


be read as a diarist rather than as a poet. Sometimes the form 
in which one is given information is misleading. Thus we 
are told that Sir Leslie Stephen’s second wife was Julia Prinsep, 
from which many people would suppose Prinsep to have been 
her maiden name. Actually Julia Prinsep was a Miss Jackson. 
There are various discrepancies. We are told when Henry 
James and Joseph Conrad became naturalised but not that 
W. H. Hudson ever became a British subject. Mr. Morley 
Roberts signed his naturalisation papers in 1900, so that 
Hudson was legally an Argentine until his sixtieth year. 
Maxwell Lefroy, the famous economic entomologist, is a bad 
omission : Stephen Reynolds, author of A Poor Man’s House, is 
worth a mention. Dr. Crippen, who certainly impressed himself 
upon the popular imagination, gets no place in this century, 
though John Thurtell and many other murderers appear in 
the main body of the work. 
* * * 

One series of omissions is so striking that it can hardly be 
due to chance, but to a bias which if logically followed would 
exclude the name of Guy Fawkes himself. None of those 
who died for their share in the Irish Easter Rebellion find a 
place. Yet James Connolly, MacBride, and Pearse are cer- 
tainly as historically important as Nurse Cavell. Neither the 
innocent Sheehy-Skeffington, shot for no reason at all, nor 
Terence MacSwiney, the Mayor of Cork who died after a 
hunger-strike of seventy-eight days, nor Cathal Brugha, the 
irreconcilable opponent of the Treaty, is mentioned. The 
D.N.B. never seems to have adopted a clear policy with regard 
to the Irish, and may be regarded either as a monument of 
English injustice, because it leaves out so many, or of English 
generosity because it puts in any of them. The practice 
appears to be to put in as few Irish national heroes as possible. 
Such figures as King Arthur, Merlin, Hengist and Horsa go 
in as a matter of course. Cuchullin, Maeve and Finn Mac- 
Cool are left out, and their omission is rendered illogical by the 
inclusion of a host of Irish saints and bishops. Since the 
D.N.B. includes thousands of distinguished Irishmen, it should 
include them all. It is really idiotic to make ideological dis- 
criminations against James Connolly and Patrick Pearse. 
From their deaths, in Yeats’s words “A terrible beauty was 
born,” which brought years of guerilla and civil warfare, and 
the separation of England and Ireland. 

* * x 

Among the pioneers of flying Mr. S. F. Cody, who designed 
““ The British Army Aeroplane,” distinguished by its immense 
number of supplementary surfaces, deserves mention as he 
became a naturalised Englishman. If one goes back farther one 
finds a more serious omission : there is no mention of Sir George 
Cayley (1773-1857), perhaps the most important of the early 
experimenters with model flying machines. The absence of 
Cayley leads to the discovery of what is the most serious 
deficiency in the D.N.B. and which ought to have been cor- 
rected in its epitomes. It is that those figures who died 
before 1900, but whose importance has only become apparent 
in recent years, have got left out altogether. Inventors like 
Cayley, whose work has only become interesting owing to 
developments made long after their deaths, writers whose 
work has only recently come to light, are not mentioned at all 
and until the D.N.B. is rewritten and repaginated there seems 
to be no chance of their ever being put in. Another example 
is Friese-Greene, whose invention of the principle of the cine- 
matograph was celebrated a few days ago. Writers fare as 
badly as inventors. Thus Parson Woodforde has no mention, 
neither has John Byng, fifth Lord Torrington, the diarist. 
But the most striking of these omissions is that of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, whose poems were kept from his death in 
1889 by Robert Bridges, who published them only in 1919. 
Bridges, to my mind an inferior poet, though naturally enough 
the first to show the influence of Hopkins, secures 30 lines in 
the epitome, or ten more than fall to the share of William 
Blake. The D.N.B. in its various forms is so valuable that 
these blemishes ought to be removed even if it means cutting 
down some entries to get new ones in. Davip GARNETT 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Conquest of Life. By René Bémarne. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


Little Tin God. By Frank Tistey. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Barny and Sally. By ALrrep ROWBERRY WILLIAMS. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

Restoration Comedy. By ANTHONY GiBps. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


The Abbot’s Heel. By Nem Bett. Collins. 8s. 6d. 


We each want a different kind of novel to take our minds off 
the unparalleled horrors of the day, and here are at least four. 
Number one is for those who want something first-class, and a 
shade demanding and cold. Two—which will probably be the 
most popular—is for those who want tip-topical readability. 
Three is for those who want something good but well-behaved, 
with just a little gauze in front of the lens. Four and five are for 
those who are too harassed to want anything but a real rest. 

The Conquest of Life is a combination of M. Béhaine’s vast 
saga, The History of a Society. The Survivors, which was our 
introduction to it, analysed the disintegration of the French 
aristocratic tradition, and we now come, at the Dreyfus period, 
to a more personal and individual phase ; the love-affair between 
the descending noble, Catherine de Laignes, and the ascending, 
or rather, rebelling bourgeois, Michel Varambaud. He is some 
ten years her junior, and not yet twenty. Although, as I said of 
The Survivors, the author by no means possesses the literary 
Stature accorded him by the late Mr. Ford Madox Ford, he is 
an artist of. the first international quality. Cool, patient, and 
piercing, he is a master at disclosing those psychological bars and 
social chains which form “ obstacles so slight as to seem im- 
ponderable, that yet were indestructible and, for all their human 
origin, as substantial as the work of destiny itself.” M. Béhaine 
lacks the universality of Flaubert, and the stamina of Proust, 
but he can be compared. Catherine’s mother has decided that 
the marriage is unsuitable, and as it was still an epoch when 
unmarried girls had to explain their every letter and movement, 
communication becomes of a grotesque difficulty. To thwart is 
to distort, and they themselves proceed to make their relationship 
doubly difficult by an endless ebb and flow of mutual trust and 
distrust. Michel, knowing her weaknesses, and fearing that she 
will give way to a “ good”’ marriage, writes a novel, “ The Con- 
quest of Life’: he reproduces their own predicament, and lets 
her read it. Exigent, passionate, “advanced,” he struggles like 
a demon against the hypocrisy and blockishness of society, the 
effect of which on Catherine he so dreads, and this particular 
volume leaves them with their problem unresolved. 

The author’s chief fault is that he is occasionally almost too 
sober, too judicious. A novel within a novel is taxing enough, 
but there are some pages where one scarcely knows which novel 
one is reading, and there are others which exactly resemble an 
author’s preliminary notes. Also, M. Béhaine can be prim, 
crotchety, and reactionary. Just at the moment, however, when 
one is beginning to find him lifeless, he will introduce a superb 
description of Michel’s bustling mother, say, simultaneously 
washing herself and rehearsing his sister’s lessons. It is all 
accompanied by a feverish household uproar; rattling doors ; 
clicking drawers ; servants calling from below ; draughts ; fuss : 

“* Ready Cécile ? ’’ Cécile, who had just sat down at her table, replied in 

the affirmative. And at once, clad in a black petticoat, her yellowish 

flannel wrapper flung back from her shoulders to reveal a linen chemise, 
and all one side of her face covered with soapy lather, Madame 

Varambaud would . . . make for the mantelpiece, on one corner of 

which rested an open book ; peering at it she would begin : 

* Dictation . . Heading: A proof of the existence of God.” 


The prose is cumulative, and this fragment gives little idea of the 
accuracy, objectivity, and beautiful seriousness of the whole. 
What is wrong (one asks oneself as one closes this admirably 
translated book) with the eyesight of the majority of contemporary 
English novelists ? M. Béhaine sees with exceptional efficiency, 


no doubt, but then most French novelists see what they look at. | 


The English look at a teapot, for example, and they see their 
dear old nurse, or their school, or their overdraft, or themselves— 
anything but the teapot. One might say that to sce is only the 
beginning : not to see, however, is already the end. This new 
English lack of objectivity inevitably breeds lack of seriousness. 
Without seriousness it is not only impossible to form correct 
intellectual judgments, but it becomes impossible, eventually, to 








feel correctly, to entertain the emotions proper to a good novelist 
at the proper times. When, therefore, the average English novelist 
tries to create character, his creations are not only boring, but 
inhuman. They are not even mad. They are not there. 

I by no means wish to involve Mr. Tilsley in the foregoing 
tirade, but even in such a thoroughly honest, spontaneous ard 
talented book as his, one finds that strange conventionality of 
observation. Here, found at random, is a paragraph about a 
luncheon : 


The remains of it were still before him on the white, still spotless 
cloth. Three sticks of celery, sparkling in the clear water ; the tall, 
handsome glasses the lager beer had been drunk out of; the fine 
cruet ; the bowl of flowers ; the glass mirrors along the wall . . . 


The author will hardly believe me, but I venture to suggest that 
if he had been more zealous and careful to see—the table he 
describes is not seen at all—in this, and many similar passages, 
he would probably not have committed the novel’s one mistake, 
which is an exaggeration of character in the hero. 

Little Tin God has a very ingenious theme. Carl Cramm, a 
young English Socialist who works in a London bank, is of one- 
eighth German descent. He marries Jean, a charming young 
woman who is cleverer and fundamentally nicer and more civilised 
than he is, and who shares his opinions. An overbearing Jewish 
superior at the bank, plus Hitler’s bamboozling of the democracies, 
undermines Carl’s intellectual and moral convictions, and he 
becomes a Nazi agent. The wife is browbeaten into submission, 
though not acquiescence, and the story ends sadly. The only 
flaw, I repeat, is the slightly over-emphatic brutalisation of Carl, 
who becomes a bit too much of a huge, storming, flaxen Nordic, 
especially in his physical outbursts against Jean and his son, Tony, 
a figure drawn with considerable brilliance. The book also con- 
tains the best sketch of an English totalitarian propagandist I have 
read. The September disasters are used with great adroitnéss 
for the background, and the whole makes an exciting, credible 
and creditable novel. Until near the close, moreover, it presents 
an exact portrait of how and why certain nice, healthy, and not 
too successful blackcoated workers go Fascist. First, the vague 
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sense of being done down; second, the shouting; third, the 
dead face, and partial moral paralysis ; fourth, active villainy. 

Barny and Sally is an extremely pleasant, and meticulously 
built, novel about the English countryside—near Malvern ?— 
from the first Victorian jubilee until just after the war. Barny is 
the bastard of a farmer; he grows up as carter and ploughman, 
a lover of horses, and is lucky enough to acquire the freehold of 
Black Cottage, and a few fertile acres, by dint of moving in, 
repairing it, and remaining. He is given a foal, Sally, by the 
farmer for whom he does odd jobs, and spends his time in incessant 
labour on his own property, selling the produce to local people. 
The nearby town expands; rates are instituted; sanitary 
inspectors arrive, and speculators who wish to buy him out. 
Through his disgruntled, obstinate eyes one sees the panorama 
of a countryside transformed within one generation. His children 
and wife die, and then Sally is killed by one of his favourite 
enemies, the motor car—a blow from which he does not recover. 
Mr. Williams’ book is very knowledgeable in detail, and obviously 
written with much personal tenderness. Barny is a crusty 
creature, and vigorously conservative, but his conservatism is of 
the only bearable kind, that of the land. 

Mr. Gibbs’ novel is about a kind of Gary Cooper chasing a 
Ruritanian Princess through a Paris which smells of “‘ patchouli.” 
(Of all words exclusively used by male authors, this is almost my 
favourite.) The results are so dream-crazy and cheerful that even 
the misprints play their part : 

“You have some beautiful girls here this evening ? ” 

“ Quite ravishing, Your Highness.” 

* They are naked ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly, Highness.” 

“ Good. We will have some champagne and some randy.” 


The Abbot's Heel is a thunderous but documented romance 
about fourteenth-century England: the hero embodies its social- 
historical interest in his championship, against Church and Lord, 
of the emerging Middle Class. Prospective readers should brace 
themselves, nevertheless, for one thing. Mr. Bell becomes a 
little goggle-eyed and flushed at some of his own descriptions of 
torture. BRIAN HOWARD 
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WHO’S WHO IN ASIA 


Inside Asia. By JoHN GUNTHER. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Gunther, having achieved a very great success with his 
Inside Europe, set out two years ago to collect material for 
Inside Asia and travelled extensively in the East. But Asia, is 
much larger than Europe, its races far more diverse, its civilisations, 
religions and history infinitely more variegated. The problems 
of Europe are fundamentally the same from country to country ; 
we all have a similar medieval background, Greek and Roman 
thought have coloured our political concepts, modern industrial 
civilisation has given rise to basically similar problems from the 
Atlantic to the Urals, whether we are democratic Imperialist 
“ Haves ”’ or Fascist striving-to-be-Imperialist “‘ Have-nots.” 

How could anyone, without years of study and travel, give us 
even a bird’s-eye view of peoples with such totally different 
religions and social concepts, history, values and racial character- 
istics as the Japanese, the Chinese, the peoples of India, and the 
Arabs—not to mention the minor nationalities, an account of 
whom Mr. Gunther seeks to compress within the limits of a 
620-page book? Moreover, since he also tries to provide a kind 
of glorified Who’s Who, much space is taken by trivial but 
interesting details about personalities. 

A thread could have been found on which to hang the many- 
coloured and diverse shaped stones of Asia, if the author had had 
more concern with economic problems and a less superficial view 
of social ones. There are clear traces of the same pattern of 
social relationships in all the great agricultural civilisations of the 
East, but they are not indicated in this book. When the author 
tells us that “the social struggle that stimulates, provokes and 
undermines so much of Europe is largely absent from Asia,” he 
fails to point out that the social struggle is present but is necessarily 
different in form and content before the industrialisation of a 
country, and in lands where the struggle for independence against 
imperialist domination occupies the forefront of the stage. 

Nevertheless, to say that Mr. Gunther has attempted the 
impossible is not to say that he has not accomplished a great deal. 
A tribute must be paid to him for the immense amount of energy 
he has clearly expended on this book, the large amount of reading 
he has done, and the success with which he has accomplished his 
aim of “ giving some colour and spice of detail”’’ to the bare 
bones of politics. His book will be read and enjoyed by many 
people who would otherwise be totally unaware of the problems 
and peoples of Asia. 

Whereas the chapters on China are not nearly so good as Mr. 
Mowrer’s sketch in the Penguin series, and whereas Mr. Gunther’s 
account of Japan is superficial and sometimes inaccurate as 
well as misleading, his chapters on India are alive and pene- 
trating. The section on the Arab world contains information not 
easily available elsewhere. He may exaggerate Hitler’s popularity 
amongst the Arabs, but no one has previously informed us that 
in Palestine to-day the equivalent for “Oh, yeah” is “ Taky 
Inglesi: ‘ You trust the British.”’ One cannot omit mention 
of his account of Ibn Saud of Arabia, who has married one hundred 
and twenty wives but observes the laws of the Prophet and so never 
has more than four at one time. “ Marriage with Ibn Saud is 
an instrument for the unification of Arabia.” He said recently : 
* In my youth and manhood I made a nation. Now in my declining 
years I make men for its population.” 

In the chapters on India we find not only brilliant character 
sketches, but also a fair and well-studied presentation of both the 
Indian Nationalist and the British Imperialist point of view. 
Here the author was less hampered than in China and Japan by 
the language difficulty and the lack of published material on which 
to base his analysis and his estimates of leading personalities. 

The sketches of Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru are extremely 
good. The latter emerges as one of the most attractive and 
honest public figures of our age; the former as a man perhaps 
deserving the adjective “ slippery.”” Gandhi, “ that complicated 
man,”’ whose behaviour is so inconsistent that he could support 
Britain in the World War and yet gain world-wide veneration as 
the apostle of non-violence ; Gandhi who “ is willing that even his 
family should suffer provided that his conscience is square with 
the Almighty,” and who can call off a nation-wide campaign 
against Britain for some trivial reason and yet retain the confidence 
of the Indian people. Gandhi, whose civil disobedience campaign 
resulted in a compromise with the British, and whom the British 
now regard as “ their best friend in India”’ in contrast to Nehru, 
of whom they are mortally afraid. Gandhi emerges from these 
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Pages as a little like Tolstoy, and the only point of sympathy I can 
find with this mystical masochist is the fact that he reads in his bath. 

Nehru, in striking contrast, does not enjoy suffering or prison, 
although he has spent much longer periods in jail; and, again 
in contrast to Gandhi, Nehru is all out for Westernisation, detests 
ritualism and mysticism, and has professed himself as “ being 
filled with horror at the spectacle of what is called religion in 
India and elsewhere.” 

It is as well that an American writer should remind us of what 
a large profit Britain gets out of the exploitation of the Indian 
people and upon the support of which social elements our rule in 
India rests. It is good that while we are so busy posing as virtuous 
democrats, Mr. Gunther should tell us that in India anyone can 
be arrested and detained without trial, and without the police 
having to prove the commission of any offence. 


I have heard a very high British official—so high that I shudder 
to think of his name—say that in the event of a renewal of civil 
disobedience, every Congress leader, and sub-leader, and sub-sub- 
leader, would be in jail in twenty-four hours. Every man is spotted. 
It is our only hope. 


Although Mr. Gunther gives the British credit for all they 
can be given credit for, and demonstrates our political genius, 
Conservatives, who will praise his orthodox account of Japan, will 
no doubt consider that his views on India are “ biased.” 

FREDA UTLEY 


COOK GENERAL 


One Pair of Hands. By Monica Dickens. Michael Joseph. 
Ios. 6d. 

The jacket and foreword to this book are rather against it; 
after all, who cares whether Miss Dickens is related to the great 
novelist, or what Sir Henry Dickens said to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie in 1902? He said, in point of fact: “ It will interest 
you to know that the desk I am using at this moment was (sic) 
the desk at which my father wrote many of his novels.”’ Mr. 
Mackenzie was no doubt thrilled, but how can it affect one’s 
approach to One Pair of Hands? Speaking generally, forewords 
should be written by the author or not at all. 

The book itself is great fun. Miss Dickens tired of the social 
whirl, and decided to have a job. She had learnt cooking, but 
never practised it; so she “ clapped on her mildest hat,’”’ rushed 
round to an agency, and started her career of crime the next day. 

Off and on, she stuck to domestic service for eighteen months. 
At times she had to make do with casual employment, as a cook 
or waitress, or even (one jolly night) in the scullery. Once she 
achieved the honorary title of “ Mrs. Dixon,”’ and cooked for three 
different sets of people in a country house with eight indoor 
servants. But as a rule she slept at home, and went out daily as a 
cook-general. 

Her account of these eighteen months is partly fictitious ; she 
was obliged to study the law of libel, and the feelings of her 
employers—so the narrative slips up here and there. And besides, 
she has the artist’s touch with her stories; she likes improving 
on them. It’s hard to tell whether one would have thought her a 
delightful inmate or a first-class domestic scourge. Her dishes 
came right once in a blue moon, and then by chance—so she says. 
As for housework, we are told that she couldn’t light a boiler or 
lay a fire ; that she was fatal to the china, a confirmed slut, and a 
zealous eavesdropper. If so, most of her employers got the 
cook-general they deserved ; but I suspect that once or twice she 
treads on a plate, or drops the kidneys on the floor, just for our 
diversion. 

She has a horror of seeming to give herself the beau réle. When 
she tried to impress a dinner-party with a lofty “ Dinner is 
served,” “ the effect was rather spoiled by the door-knob coming 
off in my hand as I said it.’”” When the butler at the great house 
attempted blackmail—‘ the safest way was to be thoroughly 
upstage, so I said icily: ‘I refuse to discuss the matter any 
farther,’ quickened my steps to get away from him, and, tripping 
over a molehill, sat down heavily on the wet grass.’” When, as 
the refined Plover, she made advances to a barman, he simply 
stared at her. ‘“‘ Poor Plover, scorned and humiliated !”’ etc., etc. 
Having thus adopted the role of butt, she can go on to share it 
freely with employers, tradesmen and fellow-servants—and she 
does so with immense verve ; she gets a drop of farce out of all 
encounters, even the briefest. If there were no law of libel, we 
should still have to take her anecdotes with a pinch of salt; but 





they are very funny indeed—in an exuberant, slap-dash way they're 
well written—and their truth in substance is obvious. 

No wonder the demand for cook-generals exceeds the supply ; 
there are a few bright spots, such as the genial back door life into 
which Miss Dickens entered so heartily—but what a fate on the 
whole! Nearly all these people were really living beyond their 
means, at the expense of the servant. Miss Dickens may have 
scamped her work out of laziness, but she scamped also because 
that was the only hope of getting through. She tells us she had 
no method—but how can there be method when you are doing 
three or four things at once, for a mistress who knows nothing 
about them, and who is liable to interrupt and add to the burden 
at any moment? Some of her employers were kind, but even 
they overworked her, out of pure ignorance and lack of imagination. 
And though she took the life as a game, though she had the support 
of a lively interest in character and a sense of comedy, after eighteen 
months of it she was almost too devitalised to give notice. 

In the last chapter, we find her making a speech on the servant 
problem. It was a good speech—it’s very true that the mistress 
should know her job, and that the domestic should be trained 
and treated as a skilled worker. But I think myself it’s hopeless, 
for many reasons. In the first place, we can’t expect a change 
“* above stairs ’’ ; in England, at least, the housewife is obsolescent. 
The servants of the golden age were not paragons; but they 
worked for people who understood the work and found it of 
intense interest, who knew exactly what could be done, and how it 
ought to be done, and who spent their lives in seeing that it was 
done properly. To-day the cry is: “I pay for scrvice and I 
expect to get it.”’ Mrs. Poyser would never have dreamt of 
saying such a stupid thing. It requires extraordinary virtue not 
to scamp a job if one is not interested; and how can, say, the 
childless tenant of a small flat pretend that houseworx is interest- 
ing? If she thought so, she would do it herself—unless indced 
she was bone-lazy, or regard it as beneath her. In either case, it is 
likely that her servants would feel the same. 

Then there is the question of free time, and the state of tutelage 
—and the smallness of the house. There’s something queer 
about having a servant in one’s bijou flat all day long. Besides 
doing her work, she has to be thoroughly congenial, which you 
don’t require of the grocer ; and she makes for awkwardness even 
then. She must either be treated as a robot, or excluded with 
pas devant la bonne (which is almost worse), or else admitted to 
what one can only describe as a bosom intimacy. How many 
friends would one care to set up house with, at such clcse quarters ? 
Miss Dickens must have been charming to have about; on the 
other hand, she always listened at the door in intriguing moments. 
That is the natural thing to do, but I think it would rather cramp 
one’s style to suspect that it was being done. K. JOHN. 


NETHERLANDS INDIA 


Netherlands India : A Study of Plural Economy. By J. S. 
FURNIVALL. Introduction by Jonkheer De _ Graeff, 
Governor-General. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 

Four hundred years have elapsed since Europe first held the 

East in fee, four long centuries in which white men have exploited 

black. And now that really admirable studies of tropical ad- 

ministration are at length beginning to appear, the existing im- 
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perialisms are in danger of being superseded by something 
infinitely worse. Even if the Central Powers proved milder than 
their theory, they would take generations to acquire the tolerance 
which comes with experience. 

Most men who have served in the tropics realise that we have 
no cause for complacency. But, save for the occasional tirade of 
some disgruntled ex-Civil Servant, biting the hand that fed him, 
the literature of empire consists largely of an apologia for Things 
As They Are. Few of the writers, however experienced they 
may be as administrators, have any political experience, or indeed 
any experience at all of other systems. 

One merit of this outstanding work is that the author had served 
his time in the Indian Civil Service before proceeding to examine 
Dutch methods in Java. He is a descriptive economist, and as 
a student of political science he realises that an administration is 
not a government, a fact often overlooked in our tropical 
dependencies. And he was fortunate in the country of his choice ; 
the book is sponsored by the Dutch Governor-General, but it is 
none the less a critique, for, unlike ourselves, the Dutch encourage 
research among their officers, and even allow them to discuss 
official policy and practice in published periodicals. 

So mature a work, covering so many aspects of a complex 
economy from early times to the present day, cannot be easy 
reading, any more than great State Papers are easy reading. 
In a brief review it is impossible to do more than indicate the 
interest of a single aspect. Take Plural Economy, a concept 

. unfamiliar to most Englishmen. 

Born and bred in a homogeneous society, the Englishman 
imagines the unitary State to be the natural type; he suspects 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, of being unnatural, as if a German 
community and a Czech could hardly be expected to coexist 
within the confines of a single State. But the Plural Economy, 
in which two or more social orders live side by side without 
mingling, is and has been common enough all the world over. 
It is normal throughout the tropics, and not only in subject States. 
It is found in sovereign States like Siam, where Siamese, Chinese 
and Europeans have distinct economic functions and live apart 
as separate social orders. And not only in the tropics, witness 
Ulster or, to take a less unhappy but even more deeply divided 
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area, French Canada, where people are divided not only by religion 
but also by language. 

In tropical dependencies like the Dutch East Indies there is, 
over and above the original highly multiple society with its 
congeries of races, a ruling race, a race, too, with an incomparably 
more advanced civilisation. Its unchallenged supremacy pre- 
serves the peace but induces a sense of economic helplessness. 
Adam Smith could stress the doctrines of individualism and 
freedom of enterprise because the necessary checks upon them 
were only too apparent in the conservative England of his time ; 
they are totally non-existent in a tropical dependency. ‘There is 
no common will to act as a check on the blind play of economic 
forces. The different communities may find each other’s religion, 
morals, literature and art meaningless or even positively offensive ; 
they may have no point of social contact, but they all meet on 
common ground as consumers desiring cheapness. The result isa 
shoddy civilisation in which economic criteria are supreme and 
human values decline. The standard ethic is the lowest, not the 
highest, common denominator, there is no common bond save law, 
right is superseded by legality, and the only duty is not to be found 
out. Having deteriorated into a society based not on social duties 
but on private rights, the native civilisation reacts by throwing up 
some form of Nationalism, a fever of the body politic trying to 
expel the ills that impair its vitality ; but the Nationalist leaders, 
dazzled by Western superiority, persist in imitating Western 
methods and so contribute still further to the breakdown of the 
social order. 

The ruling race seldom even perceives the issues. The Dutch 
have at least tried to perceive them, and the comparison Mr. 
Furnivall makes between their methods and ours is not always 
to our advantage. Which of the two systems will be more success- 
ful, time alone will show ; if, that is, time allows for the conduct of 
either experiment to any end but anarchy. G. E. Harvey 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Educating for Democracy. Edited by J. CoHEen and R. M. W. 
TRAVERS. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Progressives since the war have done education—and democracy 
—a disservice by concentrating so exclusively on the problem of 
individual behaviour. One of the most important of the inter- 
national progressive education bodies, for instance, was still in 1938 
refusing to campaign for a democratic reorganisation of English 
education, on the grounds that “it mustn’t mix itself up with 
politics’’; and, with freedom going under all round it, and its 
own members from Germany and Italy in exile or in concentration 
camps, it quietly resumed its discussions of “ Freedom in the 
School.”’ 

The great merit of this book is that it recognises the fact that 
** Education does not mould man in the abstract, but in and for a 
given society,” and that “even the most efficient educational 
technique is doomed to failure unless it is related to the remaining 
forms of social control.” 

The contributors to this well-designed book were reminded at 
the meeting where it was planned that “in a democracy, the 
bottom 70 per cent. matter just as much as the 20 or 30 per cent. 
of intellectuals.’’ Up to the present our system has been arranged 
on the opposite assumption. Like a public schoolmaster whose 
vision is bounded by form-orders and promotions, it has, at its 
most “ democratic,” only concerned itself seriously with giving 
the lower block increased chances of climbing; everything else 
has been sacrificed to the “ top drawer.” 

This is the first thing to be remedied, and until it is done nothing 
else matters. A democratic system will see that every child has 
a full education up to the age (given here on simple physical 
grounds as a minimum of 17 or 18) when it is ready to face the 
world. 

Only second in importance is the question of what kind of 
education shall then be given, and, quite rightly, the contributors 
stress the importance of curriculum. That “it doesn’t matter 
what you teach ’em, as long as they are made to learn it”’ is an 
old heresy which sometimes crops up in a modern form: “it 
doesn’t matter what you teach them as long as they are free.” 
Both are rubbish. If democracy is to survive, education must 
give the future citizens the means of understanding and so con- 
trolling the world they live in. “‘ No society is safe in the hands 
of a few clever people, without the intelligent co-operation of the 
average man and woman.” For this purpose the present 
curriculum is hopelessly out of date. The attempt to patch the 
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old grammar school course has demonstrably failed; all it has 
done is to overload both the time-table and the child’s memory 
with scraps of unrelated knowledge. As Sir Percy Nunn points 
out in the first chapter, what is needed ix fot patching but a 
complete reorientation: “‘ Though the ancient cultural move- 
ments have not lost their social value, but need rather to be 
re-emphasised and revivified, yet science . . . has come to control 
so much of contemporary life and activity that a general apprecia- 
tion of its nature and significance has become a prime social need.” 

How this need can be answered is shown by Mr. Richard Palmer 
in a chapter on Science and Modern Education. The science 
course, as he outlines it, is far more humanist than the old classical 
‘course ever was. It is by no means simply an extension of the 
present methods; it aims, rather, at teaching broadly “ what 
kind of knowledge is useful for a particular purpose and where 
to find it.” 

Finally, an approach to the problem of behaviour is given by 
Professor Mannheim, whose brilliant essay suggests a technique 
of social analysis as more important than individual psycho- 
analysis for a modern democracy. The first thing, he suggests, 
is to examine our moral standards. “ A successful society will 
economise as much as possible in the use of prohibition and 
repression, will distinguish between humane and harmful pro- 
hibition, and, through its institutions, will help the individual to 
make his adjustment in the best possible way; and will come 
to the rescue of those who have failed in their readjustments.”’ 

It is a combination of a sociological and a psychological approach. 
Individual analysis is not enough, and concentration on it has, 
he suggests, led to “a neglect of the different. settings in which 
people live; different forms of institutions react very distinctly 
upon the behaviour and self-expression of the individual.” 

But each chapter of this excellent book deserves a review to 
itself. Whether society, as at present constituted, will allow 
education (any more than anything else) to be scientifically planned, 
is a political question ; but, if we were given a second chance, the 
contributors to this book should immediately be constituted into 
a consultative committee with full powers to act. 

T. C. Worsley 


PRICE HISTORY 


Prices and Wages in England from the Twelfth to the 
Nineteenth Century. By Sm WILLIAM BEVERIDGE and 
Others. Vol. I. Price Tables: Mercantile Era. Longmans. 
31s. 6d. 


Here is the first instalment of Sir William Beveridge’s price 
history, which is to be completed in four volumes, three mainly 
of tables and the explanations accompanying them, and one of 
evaluation and comment on the materials thus presented. The 
present volume, embodying the price data for the “ Mercantile 
Period ’’—roughly 1550 to 1830—confronts the reviewer with 
something of a problem; for it is difficult to comment upon it 
except in a technical way. It is confined to materials relating to 
prices; for the wage-figures (and also, incidentally, most of the 
price data for wheat) are reserved for Volume III. Sir William 
Beveridge’s method, unlike that of his great predecessor, Thorold 
Rogers, is to use only series of figures extending over long periods. 
This means, in practice, that the figures are mainly those of 
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institutions which were regular buyers on a substantial scale, such 
as Winchester and Eton Colleges, Westminster School and Abbey, 
Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, and the departments of navy 
victualling and stores, and of the Lord Steward and Lord 
Chamberlain. From these and similar sources Sir William and 
his assistants have derived a wealth of valuable and hitherto 
inaccessible material, which they have presented for the most 
part in two forms—regular series of prices for standard quantities 
of each commodity and “ price-relatives,” or index numbers for 
the principal commodities separately. No attempt has been made 
to work up the material into any index series of general prices. 
The problems in presenting the material, which have been 
many and difficult, are explained in Sir William’s introduction. 
They arise chiefly out of the multiplicity of weights and measures 
in use in different places, despite repeated official attempts at 
standardisation. The most unfortunate limitation of the data 
is that they relate almost exclusively to the South of England. 
The layman would have supposed that some Northern centre, 
such as York, would have provided material comparable with that 
found at Eton or Winchester; but apparently this is not the 
case. In general, the new data here presented seem to confirm 
the broad conclusions reached by Thorold Rogers on a basis of 
much more scattered and less continuous information. The. book 
is not designed for the ordinary reader ; but it will be invaluable 
to historians, and should be in every scholarly library. Moreover, 
even the lay historian will find it well worth his while to read 
Sir William Beveridge’s General Introduction, and to sample the 
tables for a few items in order to get a notion of the immense 
relative changes, over long periods, in the cost of different sorts 
of ordinary consumable goods. G. D. H. CoLe 


FALLEN IDOLS 


Old Gods Failing. By Matcotm Etwin. Collins. 155. 


There is a saying of Froude’s which I think ought to be borne 
in mind by every historian and biographer: ‘To be entirely 
just in our estimate of other ages is not difficult—it is impossible ” : 
and, if there are grades in impossibility, a fair judgment: is super- 
latively impossible in dealing with ages just before our own. We 
are at once too near our fathers and too distant from them. We 
understand them well enough to dislike them, but not enough to 
sympathise. Thus what to our parents was humour is to us 
wearisome ; the pathos of Dickens provokes ridicule ; Victorian 
respectability is slavery to convention, Victorian decency is 
prudery, religion is pilloried as hypocrisy, and sincerity is humbug. 

These ideas run through the whole of Mr. Elwin’s book, and 
to a great extent spoil one’s pleasure in reading it. It shows very 
wide reading—wisely not confined to the Di Majores, who often, 
by their very greatness, fail to represent the general opinions of 
their time: and it is written in a vigorous and usually attractive 
style. But Mr. Elwin is as angry with his victims as if they had 
swindled him out of a legacy, and he belabours them so furiously 
that we cannot help feeling a certain sympathy with the culprits. 

As a matter of fact, the Victorians were no more hypocritical 
than the present generation. Their hypocrisies were different from 
ours, but certainly no worse. Many of them pretended to be 
saints and were not, but they would have perished rather than 
say they were devoted to the League of Nations while all the time 
they were destroying it. Some of their politicians talked too 
religiously ; but they did not, like Under-Secretaries to-day, steer 
habitually between the Scylla of truth and the Charybdis of 
falsehood through the channel of No-meaning. 

What appears to annoy Mr. Elwin most is that they, or rather 
such of them as were authors, did not “ speak out” on a certain 
subject. They were therefore, as Charles Reade said, “ prurient 
prudes’’; they were “ nice people,’ and therefore must, on the 
Swiftian principle, be concealing “‘ nasty ideas ”°—which perhaps 
is the best thing to do with ideas of that kind. And, after all, 
what they omitted to mention is by no means the most important 
fact of life. In man’s life, said a poet who knew something about 
it, it is a thing apart; and I well remember a doctor’s remark 
on ‘‘’Tis woman’s whole existence ’’—‘‘ It isn’t a tenth of the 
existence of Venus herself.’”’ There is plenty left for a novelist 
to dilate upon, even if he never brings Cupid, licit or illicit, on 
to the scene. 

When we have decided to pass by without notice Mr. Elwin’s 
obsessions as to Victorian respectability, hypocrisy, humbug, and 
prudery, we find a good deal that is excellent. Believing that 


| biography is the almost necessary handmaid of literary criticism, 
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he endeavours to explain the books he studies by considering the 
men who wrote them; where the books succeed, he discovers 
that the writers’ lives were for the most part successful ; where 
they fail, it is because of some impediment in their circumstances. 
Mrs, Stevenson was a hindrance to the full development of 
R. L. S.’s genius; the res angusta domi forced others to write 
pot-boilers, and, when the pot-boilers had brought wealth and 
ease, the genius had fled. There is, of course, much truth in this, 
and the theory admits of extension. If Virgil had had a wife, 
would Aeneas have been such a prig, or would the story of Dido 
have been what it is ? 

That not everybody will agree with Mr. Elwin’s appraisals is 
nothing against him. He cannot away with The Brook Kerith, 
and thinks Esther Waters Moore’s masterpiece. He has a perfect 
right to his opinion. Many people regard Rider Haggard as a far 
better public servant than romancer ; few will think Guy Boothby 
‘worth the three or four pages Mr. Elwin devotes to him. But the 
chief controversy is likely to arise about the extremely high place 
he assigns to John Galsworthy, who may almost be called the 
hero of his book. It is in the chapters on Galsworthy that the 
book is most happy: indeed, it becomes actually charming, and 
one reads it with the ease and admiration which are always stirred 
when a writer has a theme exactly to his mind. But this does not 
mean that Mr. Elwin convinces. Galsworthy had many merits ; 
but it is probable that he is justly accused of a certain Halbheit : 
he went either too far or not far enough. But a matter of literary 
taste can never be finally decided; and, if Galsworthy is 
remembered for a century, there will be, during that century, a 
sure and certain hope of lively discussions in college debating 
societies, E. E. KELLETT 


THESE TWENTY YEARS 


You Have Lived Through All This. By Eowarp THompson. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

A distance of twenty years from the end of the Paris Peace 
Conference is a point at which a critic-historian, himself under 
thirty when we began to live through all this, may fairly attempt 
an estimate of the post-war period. Mr. Thompson remarks 
upon the almost unlimited crop of books dealing with recent 
events of Europe and the Far East, but says that he could not 
find a great deal to instruct him in the events and experiences of 
his own country. Hence this narrative and appraisal of the two 
tremendous decades. The book is an example of close com- 
pression, done with a skilful use of the documents, a wide range of 
allusion, and a sustained pungency of style. 

Obviously, since the war and the treaties left us more or less 
entangled with every part of a continent in dissolution, a short 
history of the England of yesterday could not be confined to our 
own island, even when a main part of the author’s purpose is to 
recover the national moods and the popular interests and follies 
as displayed from year to year. Mr. Thompson’s method is to 
work within the scope of descriptive chapter-headings—from the 
glad confident morning of peace, through the beginning of sorrows 
and the interval of security (after Locarno), to the years of menace, 
the tragic peace-with-honour of 1938, and the singular “ moral 
rearmament”’ of to-day. In only one instance does the author 
depart from this plan. That is when he devotes 24 pages to the 
affairs of Ireland, from the Black and Tans to the De Valera 
dictatorship—a chapter none the less deadly in effect for being as 
impartial as an anguished English Liberal could be expected to 
make it. 

Mr. Thompson sees “ the beginning of sorrows ”’ as twofold— 
in the ill-fated prolongation of the Lloyd George coalition and the 
so-called return to sound party politics in 1922. It is not, I think, 
quite accurate in this connection to cite “‘ two squalid crises,” 
which Ramsay MacDonald ought to have been able to handle, 
as marking the end of the first Labour Government. The miserable 
Campbell prosecution was the upshot of a Left-wing faction plot 
to entrap the Prime Minister and the Attorney-General, and no 
head of a Government situated as MacDonald was in October, 1924, 
could have evaded the stab of the Zinoviev letter. Moreover, as 
Mr. Thompson is careful to remind us, the central irony of that 
election was the destruction not of the Labour but of the Liberal 
party. This having happened, 1931 and all that came upon us 


in hard sequence, with the huge submissive majority in Parliament 
and the enthronement of an Inner Cabinet to which, amazingly, 
all authority in democratic Britain is committed. 

Mr. Thompson sees the British Government striving almost 


from the beginning to get away from Versailles, while Germany 
never accepted a’ single clause of the Treaty, and in the end “‘ the 
Governments of France and England made the worst of possible 
worlds.” It is difficult not to agree with this conclusion as one 
follows Mr. Thompson in his sardonic analysis of the situations 
in turn. Happily for the reader, however, he is not concerned 
only with policy and crises. He flings his net over the everyday 
scene as the limits of the book permit. As we go along we are 
reminded of all sorts of incidents and humours by which the 
record of the twenty years is punctuated. Mr. Thompson notes 
significant points in the evolution of flying, the cinema, the radio ; 
the recurrence of sensational crime, the books we were reading in 
a given year, the plays we were seeing, or more likely neglecting 
to see; the adoption from America of the book-of-the-month 
(which our author emphatically does not like). Nor are we allowed 
to forget the wildest of those diversions which continually disturb 
the emotional balance of “ the most decent and useful people in 
the whole world ’”’—such fantastic happenings as the Rector of 
Stiffkey, the Loch Ness monster, and the conflict of opinion that 
raged for five whole years over the Whaddon Chase Hunt. 
~ §. K. RATCLIFFE 


THE CIVILIAN FRONT 


The War Behind the War, 1914-1918. By Frank P. CHAMBERS. 
Faber. 16s. 


This interesting, important and masterly analysis of the 
belligerent countries from 1914 to 1918 closes with this sentence : 
It had lasted four years and three months, involved thirty Sovereign 
states, overthrown four empires, given birth to seven new nations, 
taken. thirteen million lives on the field of battle and perhaps an 
equal number of non-combatant lives by privation, disease and 
revolution, and wasted incalculable wealth. 

Somehow that sentence, representative of the measured yet 
moving style in which the whole book is written, seems to strike 
a more responsive note in the average reader than, shall we say, 
the self-conscious rotundities of Mr. Winston Churchiil’s prose. 
For too long pontifical strategists and apologists for this or that 
eminent general have fastened on the war like bluebottles on a 
piece of bad meat. It.was high time that an historian, with that 
broad outlook which laborious days in a library alone can give, 
should have attempted a picture on more spacious lines. Professor 
Chambers has attempted to portray the history of the world at 
war—not a mere catalogue of battles, raids and bombardments, 
but a picture of the whole international effort, and even so it may 
be objected by some that too much space in the book is given 
to the actual fighting with which most people are sufficiently 
familiar. In his preface Professor Chambers expresses the hope 
that recent events in Europe have not been allowed to cloud or 
embitter his judgment, and his readers will agree that he has 
succeeded in avoiding both cheap sneers and profitless taunts. 
Particularly is this the case with the reigning sovereigns of Europe 
in 1914 who, twenty years after the war, are beginning to win 
the respect of intelligent observers of the past. Of the Kaiser 
during the war years he writes : 

Reports of the victories that his soldiers won would revive in him 
the same boyish, buoyant vanities of his happier days. And yet 
through all the masks and miseries we can still detect that old trait 
of earnestness, labouring incessantly for what he conceived to be his 
duty. When he forgot to pose, he was as true and generous, as self- 
sacrificing, as faithful to responsibility as any gilded hero in his 
calendar. 

But, intelligent and even amiable as were most of the potentates 
of Europe in 1914 (and how those qualities seem magnified by 
contrast with their modern counterparts) they failed to avert the 
final disaster, though a reading of Professor Chambers’ ~ book 
almost suggests that that task was beyond mortal wits. 

One point he brings out very clearly, and that is the extraordinary 
fervour and enthusiasm with which the war was greeted in Russia, 
Germany, France and England. The cheering crowds outside 
Buckingham Palace and in the Unter den Linden had their counter- 
parts in the reverent enthusiasm of Russia and the umion sacrée of 
France. This phenomenon is often explained by the 100 years 
of peace in Europe as a whole, but it was only four decades since 
Germany and France had been at war and only one since Russia 
and England had been involved in expensive and sanguinary 
contests. The strong pacifist and Socialist elements in all those 
countries were stifled and mute. Only in Turkey, where the 
memories of the Balkan and Italian wars died hard, was the martial 
excitement, which characterised other mobilisations, absent. 
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London Amusements 








MATINEES 


All at 2.30 unless otherwise stated. 





APOLLO. Of Mice and Men. Tu. & Th. 
COMEDY. Tony Draws a Horse. Wed., Fri. 
COVENT GARDEN. Russian Ballet. wa.,st. 
DRURYLANE. The Dancing Years. W., S. 
DUCHESS. The Corn is Green.  Tues., Fri. 
GLOBE. Rhondda Roundabout. Wed., Sat. 
MERCURY. Ballet Rambert. Sats. 
OLD VIC. The Ascent of F.6. Thur., & Sat. 
PALACE. Under Your Hat. Tues. & Thurs. 
QUEEN’S. 
SADLER’S WELLS. D’Oyly Carte Opera. s. 
ST. JAMES’. After the Dance.  Wed., Th. 
SAVOY. Design for Living.  Wed., Sat. 
STRAND. The Gentle People. July 13 
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COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 


RUSSIAN BALLET SEASON 
EVENINGS at 8.45. 
Mats. (half-price) Wed. and “Sat. «3 2.30. 








MERCURY. Ladbroke Rd., W.11. (Park $700.) 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Sats., 2.30. 2s. 6d., 35. 6d., 6s. 
B i. B ° 


With LADY INTO FOX, nightly. 


SADLER" S WELLS, Rosebery Ave., E.C. 1. 
Evgs. +s 8. Mats., Sat. +» 2.30. (LAST WEEKS) 
D'OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY in 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS 
MONDAY: THE eo 
TUESDAY: IOLANTHE. 
WEDNESDAY: THE ——————— 
THURSDAY: PATIENC 
FRIDAY: THE MIKADO 
SAT., Next (MAT) and (EVG); RUDDIGORE. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Season’s Repertory on wanna 
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APOLLO. GERrard 2663. 


Evenings, 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 


OF MICE AND MEN 


Crarre Luce, JoHN MILLs, NIALL MAcGINNIS. 


COLISEUM, Charing X. TEMple Bar 316r. 
July we. Twice S ightly 6.30 & 9. 
For One Week Only 


GEORGE and MARGARET 


Prices: 1/-, 2/-, 3/-, 3,6 and 5/- 








COMEDY. (whi. 2578.) Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Fri., 2.30. 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE 


TONY DRAWS A HORSE 


Over 170 Performances. 


DRURY LANE. TEMple | Bar 7171.) 
Evenings, 8.0. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
MARY ELLIS and ivOR NOVELLO 
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DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.)Evgs.,8.30. Tues., Fri.,2.3 
SYBIL THORNDIKE and EML YN WILLIAMS 4 
THE CORN IS GREEN 
A Comedy by EMLYN WILLIAMS. 
GLOBE. Ger. 1592. Evgs., 8.30sharp. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


RHONDDA ROUNDABOUT 
RAYMOND JULIEN MERVYN 
HUNTLEY. MITCHELL. JOHNS. 














OLD VIC. wWat.'6336. Evgs. 8.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.30 


THE ASCENT OF F.6 
by W. H. Auden & Christopher Isherwood. (Limited Run) 
ALec GUINNESS, BARBARA Everest, GYLES IsHAM 





PALACE. (Ger. 6834.) Evgs., 8.15. Tues., Thurs., 2.30. 
ow EPHRAIM PRESENTS 


JAC CICELY 
HU BER’ rand COURTNEIDGE in 


UNDER YOUR HAT 





QUEEN’S. Ger. 4517. Evenings at 8.15 sherp. 


Matinees, Weds. and Sats., at 2. 3o° 
Return of MARIE TEMPES 


DEAR OCTOPUS. By Dopre SMITH. 


Tae, Cae diem, Mee, Wot. 6 Tee 
Evgs., 8.30. . Mats., Wed. & Thurs., 2.30. 
AFTER THE DANCE 


by TERENCE RATTIGAN 








SAVOY. Tem. 8838. Evgs.. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
NOEL COWARD’S 
DESIGN FOR LIVING 
PRICES 1/6 to 6/6. All Seats Bookable. 





STRAND. Tem. 2660. THURS., July 8, at 8.0. 
Subs. at 8.30. First Mat., Thurs., July 13, at 2.30. 
MER HALL PRESENTS : 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE by Irwin SHAW 





UNITY. (EUS. 5391.) Evgs., ex. Mons., 8.30 


HARVEST IN THE NORTH 


A play of Lancashire by J. L. Hodson. 
Seats : 1/- to 3/6. Members only (Subscr. . -, Share 1/-). 
Unity Theatre, Goldington Street, N Ww. 1. 


VICTORIA PALACE. vic. 1317.) Nightly 6.20 & 9. 
LUPINO LANE in 
ME AND MY GIRL 


with TEDDIE ST. DENIS 
HOME OF THE LAMBETH WALK. OVER 900 PERFS. 











REPERTORY THEATRE 


CROYDON. (Cro. 6001.) July 3. Evgs. 8.0. W.2.30. 


“Maria Marten”’ or “The Murder in the Red Barn.” 
Edited by MonTAGU SLATER 











FILMS 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


A GREAT RUSSIAN FILM AGAIN! 

“PETER THE GREAT” (a.) 
HuMAN—VIvID—RE AL. 

“ Best film of the week.” D. Telegraph. 











BERKELEY Giaeme, B Berkeley St. May. &sos. 
AIM 
“LA FEMME DU BOULANGER * 14) 


Spicy humour in Marcel Pagnol’s brilliant French 
satirical comedy. ADULTS ONLY. 
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FILMS—continued 





EVERYMAN(, Hampstead Tube Stn.) Ham. 2285 
MONDAY, OLY 3rd, for SEVEN DAYS 
BARRY K. BARNES and VALERIE HOBSON in 

“THIS MAN IS NEWS” (a.) Aiso: 


March of Time on “‘ Mediterranean re for War” 


LONDON PAVILION. GERrard 2982, 
Commencing Monday, July 3rd, from 10 a.m. 
HAL ROACH presents: 
“CAPTAIN FURY” (a) 
Starting BRIAN AHERNE, vic TOR McLAGLEN 
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J NITY STRING ORCHESTRA. CONCERT, 

Sunday, July 9, 3.30. Unity Theatre (EUSton 
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EXHIBITION 
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j moderate. Consultations _ free. UNIVERSAI 
| DETECTIVES, 12 Henrictta Sureet, W.C.2. Tem. Bar 8504. 
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The cardinal mistake, made by those who teach history no less 
than by those who pose as authorities on the New Europe, lies in 
regarding 1914 as the end of one chapter and 1919 as the beginning 
of a new one. Professor Chambers makes it abundantly clear that 
those “trends and movements”’ of the post-war world which 
haunt the professorial mind and echo round the class-room had 
their origins in the war itself and did not, as is so often supposed, 
burst ready made on a startled world in 1919. Professor Chambers 
gives many instances of this—notably, of course, in Turkey—where 
all the innovations usually associated with the Kemalist regime 
had their beginning during the war. On the larger issue of the 
economic controls and monopolies started by all countries during 
the war, Professor Chambers writes : 

A war which was fought—according to one common doctrine—in 
order to preserve the capitalist system, could only be spun out into 
its third and fourth years by the practice everywhere of all those 
economic principles the belligerents were supposed to abhor. 

At the present time when there is considerable discussion about 
the appointment of a Propaganda Department in this country, 
particular interest is attached to what Professor Chambers has to 
say about British propaganda during the war. He certainly does 
not give sufficient credit or importance to the work done under 
the War Office in the earlier years of the war before Northcliffe 
cashed in on the whole business from the genteel premises of 
Crewe House. Propaganda, when conducted by soldiers, was 
reasonable, limited in scope and effective. Under Northcliffe, 
aided and abetted by some of his more bustling Fleet Street 
henchmen, it was extremely effective admittedly, but with an inept 
statesman like Balfour at the Foreign Office, it swept policy along 
with it with disastrous results for the future. The deception of 
the public—a pastime at which Northcliffe was supreme and 
in which his working life was spent—was charitably accepted by 
Englishmen but pardonably misunderstood by foreigners. At 
least he has somewhat queered the pitch for British propagandists 
in the next war. 

One general impression to be gained from this book is of the 
impotence of all national leaders to control or even to influence 
events. It is a depressing portent. From July, 1914, they seem 
swept along in an irresistible torrent. Nowhere is this more clearly 
brought out than in the various abortive peace moves from 1916 
onwards. No one looking dispassionately back over the past can 
say that it was anything but madness to continue the war after 1916, 
and it is certainly fair to say that none of the belligerent Powers 
and none of their leading statesmen really wanted to continue it. 
How far the ruthlessness of events mastered the hopes and inten- 
tions of statesmen is well illustrated by Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
at the beginning of 1918 quoted by the author. 

We are not fighting a war of aggression against the German 
people. . . . Germany has occupied a great position in the world. 
It is not our wish or intention to question or destroy that position for 
the future, but rather to turn her aside from hopes and schemes of 
military domination and see her devote all her strength to the great 
beneficent tasks of humanity. 

ROGER FULFORD 


BY CANOE 


Water Music: Further Reminiscences. 
SQUIRE. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

Water music, hills, locks, kingfishers, inns and ale, garrulous 
Strangers, dives back into the past, a beginning and an end, some 
queer means of locomotion: could it be done without Belloc and 
Stevenson ? The answer is it couldn’t. The answer is also it 
can be very agreeably done again. Sir John Squire and Mr. 
William Bliss (he of the competition page) set out on the Cher in 
a canoe, with a haversack of books, a jar of cider and Mr. Bliss’s 
own immense authority on waterways. Not, of course, as would 
be the case abroad, wearing running shorts and displaying through 
the villages a torso burnt by the sun: but decked out in old bags, 
hideous hats, ragamuffin coats. So very, so very very English. 
Sir John Squire writes with considerable charm and humour of 
their adventures. He is good particularly on comic verses, his 
own and others’: 

I remember, I remember 
The last time I was born. 
I had four feet, I had a tail, 
I had a crumpled horn ; 
And what a placid life I led! 
I never laughed or wept, 
All day, head down, I munched the grass, 
At night I simply slept. 


By Sm JOHN 


They came to places with knobbly names like Aynho, Cropredy, 
Napton, Itchington, Laverstock St. Nicholas; they dreamed of 
Test Matches and church architecture, poets and Oxford ; they 
slid, of course, into Bablockhithe—who could resist the name ? 
They called on Monsignor Knox ; they resuscitated Brooke and 
Flecker ; and Squire recalls delightfully his annual visits to Hardy. 
Hardy talked to him of monumental masons, gave him tea, handed 
out a little “irony” or two. With John Goss he once spent an 
evening listening to the ballads of Haynes Bayley, ““When I Was 
a Butterfly . . .”’ Obviously Hardy was one of the most charming 
and naive of men, and each new anecdote added to his character. 
It is strange to think that Chesterton could have allowed himself 
to be so spiteful. This book of reminiscences is no more ordered 
than its predecessor, The Honeysuckle and the Bee, but no worse 
for that. It can safely be recommended to anyone who likes 
Georgian prose, English scenery and a garrulousness particular 
to Sir John Squire; it is, in fact, admirably entertaining. 
G. W. S. 


A Key to Modern Painting. By CHARLES Marriott. Blackie. §s 


This little book, which is one of the best introductions to painting 
which has appeared for a long time, makes no claim to be anything 
more than a key. Mr. Marriott is unprejudiced, reasonable and lucid. 
If he is also over inclined to digressions and parentheses it is an agreeable 
fault. He has nothing to prove, no phrases to launch. Everything 
that he has to say arises from his examination of definitions and first 
principles. Mr. Marriott undertakes no interpretation of individual 
works or artists, no appreciations. He is concerned with the position 
of modern artists in relation to what he calls “ the central tradition,” 
but not with their individual personalities. Consequently this book will 
make a more useful guide to the National Gallery than to the exhibition 
of recent works by somebody or other just off Bond Street. What is 
perhaps Mr. Marriott’s most interesting contribution to art criticism is 
a very simple notion, that art can only exist in compounds, that it is 
an attribute rather than a substance and that pure art is as ridiculous as 
pure good. It seems to follow then that if an art is to become great it 
needs an occasion, a demand such as that for portraits in England, mural 
paintings in churches in Italy or for small cabinet pictures in seventeenth- 
century Holland. A great many commissions will result simply in 
portraits, wall-paintings or genre pictures. But those who have the 
perspicacity to commission Gainsborough or Tintoretto or Rembrandt 
will get a work of art as well as what they pay for. It is the saddest 
part of our present system that not only do employers of labour not 
prefer a job artistically done, but they actually dislike it. This Mr. 
Marriott puts down to the contemporary obsession with profit-making 
to the exclusion of aesthetic or spiritual values. His explanation 
accounts perhaps for horrible modern furniture, china, radio sets and 
houses—in painting as the painter’s time is nearly always his own it 
must be put down to some other cause. In this connection it might 
perhaps be added that the public will put up with anything, cubism, 
surrealism, expressionism, handling rougher than Van Gogh’s, as long 
as it is expressed in the form of cliché. The crudest of Cezanne’s 
followers is more popular than he will ever be. The artist, as Mr, 
Marriott has pointed out, only exists in so far as the painter is a free 
and disinterested purveyor of what he conceives to be true. All truths 
are subversive and in our civilisation, founded as it is on the poverty of 
millions and the fear of poverty of most of the rest, it is not surprising 
that art, when it appears, is generally disliked. 


Uneasy Oceans. 
15S. 

Nearly half of this book is taken up by discussions of the political 
background of the various naval developments and issues examined by 
the author, going nowhere beyond what is common knowledge and 
often expanded into highly debatable speculations, while the naval 
sections proper are of very unequal quality. 

The first part, “Prelude to an Arms Race,” surveying the story 
of naval developments during the Post-War era from the Washington 
Conference down to the present moment and notable above al! for its 
outspoken and detailed exposition of the part played by the successive 
British Cabinets in the deterioration of the British position, provides a 
vivid, though not invariably correct, background to the discussion of 
the “‘ Ships and Strategies ” of the leading Sea Powers, which forms 
the central section of the study. 

In the second part, far the most valuable of the whole, the author has 
succeeded in bringing together an extraordinarily comprehensive 
and useful material upon the British, U.S.A., Japanese, French, Italian, 
German and Russian fleets. The series of pictures which he draws of 
their composition, peculiarities, strong and weak points, the degree of 
the modernisation of their capital units, the influence of their building 
programmes upon the balance of naval power during the coming years, 
is both interesting and greatly enlightening. In particular his description 
of the German navy deserves to be singled out as the best account of that 
force so far published in this country. This examination of the navies 
is followed by a second series of studies envisaging their respective 
strategic situation in its geographical and political setting, but there. 


By Lt.-COMMANDER KENNETH Epwarps. Routledge. 
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KINGSLEY HOTEL. 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for descriptive list 
(3d. t free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS 
moneee By. THE PEOPLE’S REFRES 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, 
ion, W.1 


WARWICK cI CLUB, _Lid., 21 St. George’s Square, 
S.W.1. Room and Breaktast, 5s. a night or 30s. 
weekly: with dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gms. 
weekly. Vic. 7289. 


S: BRENT. Moorland holiday. Lovely scenery. 
Own farm produce. Modern residence. FRENCH, 
Little Bullhornstone. 











ENALLY. Private Guest House, accom. 8 persons 
April to November. Special diets studied. Bron 
Liwyn, Penally, Tenby, Pem. “a°: Tenby 56. 


LIZABETHAN Farmhouse. Home =. 
Modern comforts. Tennis, fishing. Telephone : 
Honeysett, Tenterden, Kent. 





249. 


"Torquay, | Howden Court Hotel. 4 minutes to 
sea by private path, garden, attractive sun lounge. 
Private sitting rooms and private bathrooms if required. 








A.A. appointed. Tel.: 280711. 
ORSET for restful holiday. Unspoiled village 
glorious surroundings. Ideal riding, walking, 
motoring. Comfortable quarters. Good and 


cooking, h. and c. all bedrooms. 
Cerne Abbas. 


Jensen, “ Cockers,” 





ORNWALL (Cape Cornwall). Unique position. 

8 miles west of Penzance, overlooking Corn- 

wall and the Atlantic. For hotel accommodation or 

furnished houses on moderate terms apply MANAGER, 
Porthliedden, St. Just, Cornwall. 

RELAND. Hotel- as-Fesrega, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 

Three miles south from Kingstown, the station 

from Holyhead. Eight acres on the sea. Invigorating, 

restful. Beautiful scenery. H. and C. in bedrooms. 

Excellent cooking ; own farm produce. Golfing centre. 











Tennis. Garages. A.A., R.1.A.C., 
iggy 4 OF WIGHT. Country house, mains water, 
& C., electric light, indoor sanitation, 23 acres, 


own sea shore, safe bathing, sunbathing enclosures, 
tennis. Brochure (stamp) N. S. Critchard, Woodside, 
Wootton, 1.0.W 








REAL modern comfort, home-= -grown produce, wonder- 

ful Atlantic view, 2 acres, all go to make holidays 
at Rockingham, Westward Ho! Devon, ideal. 24-4 gns. 
Miss Fort (Northam 183). 





ENT. Restful eucsnmetatins, Old-world village. 
Main services, constant hot water, efficient catering. 





Garage. "Phone: 252. Mrs. MILs, Cottage Farm, 

Smarden. . 

)}UANTOCKS, Somerset. Private sitting-rooms. 
El. lt. Bath. 3 gens. Boosrer, Glenclose, Holford. 





GOMERSET. Centre walking, motoring tours ; quiet, 

comfortable residence, easy distance sea, golf, polo 
Garage. Mrs. Bricut, Battins Guest H 
Minehead. 


ouse, Alcombe, 





ENGLISH LAKES 
LANGDALE ESTATE offers unique and varied accom- 
modation amidst 25 acres of private grounds situated 
in this beautiful Lakeland valley. Furnished cottages, 
est house, sleeping cabins and the new Pillar Hotel. 
fitustraved booklet (N.): MANAGER, Langdale Estate, 
Great Langdale, nr. Ambleside. 





DINBURGH GUEST HOUSE. Central. Excellent 
cuisine. From 7s. 6d. nightly; from 63s. weekly. 





4s Manor Place. Tel.: 204191. 
EMBROKESHIRE. To _ Iet, furnished house, 
modern conveniences. Overlooki sea. Accom- 
modate seven. Jones, Brackenlea, Pe » Tenby. 





[= OF WIGHT. Beautifully situated own grounds 
overlooking sea and downs. Golf adjacent. Excellent 
cooking. Garage. YOUNG, Stonehenge, 
ASTBOURNE. “ inane House,” 
Small comf. pte. hotel. 
Excellent cuisine, service. 
*Phone: 2597. 


OR peaceful holiday, perfect ‘surroundi unlimited 
F walks, easily accessible, stay at ‘Tusbarscombe 
House, Haslemere. Tel.: 











Compton Street. 
Two mins. sea, Devonshire Pk. 
Mod. inc. terms. MATTHEWSs. 





Guest Fernhurst, Fern- 


hurst 6. 


JEST SUSSEX VILLAGE. . holidays near 
sea and Downs. Home-made fare. 42s. —— 7 
Devon Cottage, Westbourne, near Emsworth, Hants 








HOUSE-PARTY for SCHOOLGIRLS is being 

formed—BEXHILL-ON-SEA—Hard court, super- 
vised SEA-BATHING. [Excursions. Happy time assured. 
Thirty-five shillings weekly. Write Miss E. Nourse, 
80 Dorset Road. 





UTHERLANDSHIRE. Aylmer Vallance personally 
recommends comfortable croft lodgings, excellent 
cooking, running water, h. and c, sea boat. Vacancies, 
July, August, September. Apply Mrs. Ross, Skerricha, 
Rhiconich, By Lairg. 





*‘LORIOUS Cotswolds. Langston Arms 

Kingham. Convenient centre rail or 
Modernised throughout. Excellent cuisine. 
from 3 guineas. 


Hotel, 
road, 
Terms 





Holiday 


Suggestions 





a nn a Holiday ? Make it more than a change 

hye it a plan for better health. Restore 

your energy amid glorious surroundings at HARROGATE. 

Cheap Monthly Returns by Rail are very helpful, 

too. Guide free from L. A. WrisHere, Information 
Bureau, Harrogate. 





URAL DEVON. Mkpr. and Mrs. HINKSON receive 
few gentlefolk at Budaire, Highampton. Own 
dairy produce. From 2} gns. 








S: CORNWALL. Modern House, vi-spring mattresses. 
h. & c. all bedrooms, ex-catering, bathing from 











house. Tremabyn, Prah Sands. “Phone: Germoe 38. 
BERYSTWYTH. Ideal sea and country holidays. 
Beautiful situation. Modern. Mason, “ Gwyldwr,” 
Llanbadarn. ’Phone: 617. 
DINBURGH. Manor Hotel, 50 Manor Place. Small, 
quiet, comfortable, modern. Terms from 13s. 6d. 
per day. Reduction per week. Tel.: 228rg1. 
\ ORTHING. Aller House, Private Hotel. Central 
position, all modern comforts, good garden, 
garage. Terms from 2$ gus. "Phone: 1749. 





OUNG CHILDREN (birth—12 years) given happy 
HOME life, any period, by gentlewoman (own child- 
ren). Airy house, garden, minute sea, Eastbourne. Ex- 
cellent references. PREIST, 33 Silverdale Rd. Phone 4124. 





HAXTED, Essex. The Priory, XVII century guest 
house. Comfortable, modernised (central heating, 





electricity, telephone). Great historic interest. 2} guineas 
weekly. 
LOWESTOFT, Grand Hotel. Private sea front. 


Completely modern, excellent cuisine and service. 
Bathing, Tennis, Bowls, Dancing, Concerts. Garage. 
Fulty lic., mod. inclus. terms. Brochure No. 31 from 
SECRETARY. 





SALISBURY 
THE OLD MILL HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
at West Harnham. 
Patronised by artists and men of letters. 
Terms from 3} gns. a week. Apply MANAGER. 





GLENDOWER, first-class 
Rottingdean 9552. 


ALTDEAN, Brighton. 
\J guest house. Tel.: 
ERRANPORTH. The famous Summer Theatre 
adds to the natural charm of a Cornish holiday. 
Sully’s Hotel. ’*Phone: 41. 








PERFECT peace. Vi-spring beds, home-made butter, 
fresh fruit, cream, log fires. 14th century Manor 
Farm. Upper Quinton, Stratford-on-Avon. 


ICKLOW MOUNTAINS. Unique _ situation. 

London 10 hours. Open moorland, sheltered 

gardens, good cooking; 18-hole golf course § minss 
YounG, Carrigoona Cottage, Kilmacanogue. 








EVON AND CORNWALL. 
Free illustrated brochure No. 25. 
Country Gugst Houses, Ltp., Dawlish. 


AIGNTON Hotel Atherfield, Cleveland Road; 
3 minutes sea. H.C. Gas fires bedrooms. Interior 
springs. Inclusive moderate charges. 


Ideal Holiday Centres. 
SEASIDE AND 








UDLEIGH SALTERTON. South Devon Coast, 
*“ Mountway ” Guest House. Modern comfort. 
No accommodation July 29th to August 26th. 


CHILL ISLAND, West Ireland. Burke’s Private 

Hotel, beside beautiful bathing strand; very fine 

mountain and cliff scenery. Moderate. Apply Post- 
mistress, Dugort. 





ARENT’S HOLIDAYS. While you are away your 
children would be happy in a country house which, 
during the school holidays, is entirely given up to the 
well-being and happiness of children (over 9 years 
Apply Box 5448. _ ee em se 
YVENSLEYBALE, one mile Aysgarth. Guest House 
for energetic or restful holidays. Near moors 
SmitH, Warnford, Thoralby, near Leyburn, Yorks. 











Guests received Private ews e, Kent. ‘nn 
shady garden, close to sea. Own tennis; golt; 
bridge ; good bathing. South Lodge, Tankerton. 
ARK HOUSE, Black Notley, Boskasee, Essex 
16th C. Guest House ; quiet, informal. 6s. a day. 
CHILL ISLAND. ‘Strand Hotel, Dugort, Mayo. 
Beautifully situated on finest bathing strand. 
Magnificent scenery. Hot and cold water. Fully | 
licensed, fishing and shooting. TOM SHERIDAN, 
Proprietor. 








CORNWALI. Comfortable Guest House in » enapollt 
Cornish village. Modern conveniences. Sea and 
country. Excellent cuisine. Yachting, boating, bathing, 
fishing. Muss GARLAND, Wellside, Polruan-by-Fowey. 
*Phone: Polruan 48. 





Comfortable guest house, 
6d. ‘“* Westbourne,” Alex- 


ORNWALL, Penzance. 
Close sea. From 37s. 
andra Road. Tel. 896. 





DEVON. Charming modernised country house 
near Ilfracombe. entre of loveliest scenery in 
Motorist’s Paradise. A few rooms vacam 


N: 





July and August. Wildercombe House, Ilfracombe. 
© 240. 
YE VALLEY. Comfortable accommodation. 8soft. 


above sea level. Terms moderate. Crown Hotel. 


Trelleck, Monmouth. 





ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real Country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. "Phone: 6r. 





ENBECULA, DITCHLING, SUSSEX. Small 
Guest House. —™ ~~ position facing Downs, 
H. & C. in all rooms oderate terms. Telephone: 


Hassocks 146. 

eo IGHTREE,” Leintwardine, ” Bucknell, " Salop. 
Ideally centralised for Herefordshire, Shropshire 

and the Welsh Marches. Trout fishing. Tariff on 

request. 








MENDIPs, Anglo-French family takes guests. _ XVIIth 

Cent. farm house. Comfort, books, good cooking, 
open fires, h. & c. some rooms, good centre, lovely dis< 
trict. From 2} gns. Wont, Shepton Mallet, 7. 


ORNISH RIV IERA, Geen Bank Hotel, Fowey. 
Ideal position facing South. H. & c. and electric 
fires bedrooms. Moderate tariff. Proprietor. ‘Phone 63. 








Quiet, homely. 
WesBER, Batsworthy, Racken- 


EVON. Farmhouse accommodation. 
, Borders of Exmoor. 
ford, Tiverton. 








EST SOME RSET, beeween Minehead and Dulvers 


ton; superior farmhouse accommodation; stage 
hunting; hacks for hire; rough shooting ; fishing. 
Inclusive. Box 4773. 





HE CHILDREN’S FARM, acne N. a 
Summer — for young children Mrs. Volkmer, B.A, 











(CHELTE ‘TENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incomparable 

Cotswold, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless entertain~ 
ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free from Dezprt. 8, 
Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


ROSS- ~-ON-WYE, rey bracing, sunny situation. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Separate tables. Vi-spring mattresses, 
Central for all parts Wye Valley. Miss MaTrTHEews, 
Galen cate 


EAFORD. Miss 
(Seaford 3008). 
bedrooms ; 


CHILL, West nalind, Dugort Hotel, 


nificent cliff and mountain scenery 
Special reduction for families. 











House 
water in 


MITCHELL, Claremont 
Facing sea; h. and c. 
own garden omen Vegetarian. 





amidst mag- 
; *golden strands. 
Apply Miss LAVELLE. 





SUSSEX XVth Cent. Guest House. Downs, 

garden, tennis. Ideal walking centre. Coast, 
11 miles. AtLuM, Thatched Eaves, Bignor, Pulborough. 
(Sutton 229.) 


RYE: Sussex. “Old ee Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. ’Phone 126. 


White Lodge 
ee me 


WV ODERN HOTEL, overlooking sea. 
4 Hotel, > Sussex. 


UEEN ANNE with modern comfort 





Facing sea. 


Safe bathing, ideal family parties. Tennis. Golf. 
Full ananeed Rookcliff, Milford-on-Sea. 
+ URREY Cc “REST. International Holiday Centre 


‘ for those who dislike Holiday Camps and Hotels. 
Tennis, badminton, riding, archery, etc., amid perfect 
country, only 20 miles London. Friendly, informal 
atmosphere, languages, Anglo-French cuisine. Write 
for brochure. GODSTONE, SURREY. Godstone 1 1S. 
ARTMOOR. Delightful Guest House, near golf lone 
fishing. Own horses. Inclusive terms for riding 
guests. Bagtor House, Ilsington, Newton Abbot. 
Haytor 203. 





EORGIAN Farmhouse offers ideal holiday in 
unspoilt country 13 miles Eastbourne. 300 acres, 
— shooting, golf, tennis, riding. 34 gns. BaTTIN, 
Cralle Place, Vines Cross, Sussex. Tel. : Horeham Rd. 2 


(CORNWALL. Glorious west coast between St. Ives 
and Land’s End. Comfortably furnished cottage 
right on the cliffs to let for any period—holidays or 


residence. Grand spot, sandy bathing coves, delightful 
moorland country. Village near. Book now for summer 
holidays. Terms and photos. Sevier, Pendeen, Cornwall, 
*USSEX DOWNS Small modern guest house; 
\ homely, comfortable. deal walking centre. 
2}-3 gns. Wyvern, Salvington Hill, Worthing. Swan- 
deain 355. 
AREFREE holiday. Sea. Downland. Bathing 
Rambles. 3 guineas. Old country house. Wyke 
Cottage, Felpham, Sussex. 
TEW FOREST. Small Guest House. Friendly 
+ atmosphere. Peaceful surroundings Tennis 
Riding. Lovely country. LgoNaARD, The Guest House, 
Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants. Telephone: 2168. 


Holiday Suggestions Continued on 
Page 31 
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unfortunately, the author stops. The differentiation of Naval Thought 
into a number of widely divergent national schools, which constitutes 
such a characteristic feature of the present situation, is entirely ignored 
by him, although the light these theories are able to throw upon the 
strategic plans of the various Powers is not infrequently far more 
illuminating than anything that can be deduced from the examination 
of building programmes or strategic areas. 

This deplorable neglect is probably largely responsible for the fact 
that the third and final section of Commander Edwards’ study, dealing 
with the problems of naval war in the main potential areas of conflict, 
falls so short of the first two. Its first portion, dealing with the possi- 
bilities of a struggle in the Mediterranean, is still by far the best despite 
many blemishes. The second, discussing the probable features of a 
naval war in the Baltic and North Sea, is so vague and pointless as to 
leave one wholly unconvinced, while the last, the possibilities of Pacific 
strategy, is roundly unacceptable. The author completely fails to 
recognise the inapplicability of our traditional concepts of naval strategy, 
such as for instance “ blockade,” to the fundamentally different condi- 
tions of the Pacific scene, and the views which he advances with respect 
to the probable actions of the potential American, Japanese or British 
Commander-in-Chief can only be described as misleading and fanciful. 


BOOKS TO COME 


The Dear Monster, title of a book to be published by Cape on July 14th, 
is Germany. The author, G. R. Halkett, is an exile who left his 
country not because of Left-wing affiliations or Jewish blood, but 
because he could no longer endure life in an uncivilised community. 
He comes of an old family whose members have been in the service 
of the Dukes of Saxe-Weimar for generations—his great-grandfather, 
a Scotsman, commanded the third Hanoverian Brigade at Waterloo. 
He was brought up in Weimar, educated at the Prussian Cadet Corps 
and fought in the Great War. Later, he earned his living as a Free 
Corps soldier, an artist, a stage-producer, a journalist, a peasants’ doctor 
and a member of a secret air corps. After the advent of Hitler, he 
left his native land and became a builder’s labourer in the Balearics. 
Mr. Halkett had, therefore, a wide and varied experience to draw from 
in his account of a country which he loves but cannot tolerate under 
its present regime. 

Cape expects to publish on the same day The Theory of Idle Resources 
by W. H. Hutt, Professor of Economics in the University of Capetown. 
Professor Hutt’s treatise, which is an argument for freedom of com- 
petition and an analysis of how that freedom is vitiated by idle resources, 
is largely devoted to criticism of Mr. Keynes’ General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money. 

In the middle of July, Harrap will publish British Dramatists from 
Dryden to Sheridan, edited by G. H. Nettleton and A. E. Case, a volume 
which has been in preparation for some years. An important feature 
is the inclusion of the Crewe MS. of The School for Scandal—the copy 
of the play which Sheridan corrected with his own hand—which has 
been recently discovered. The authors present twenty-five plays, 
several of them not easily available to students. Introductory essays 
provide the literary background of the period. 

Two new volumes in the Highways and Byways series, Essex and 
The Welsh Marches, are coming from Macmillan on July 11th. Clifford 
Bax, who has spent many months in exploring Essex, has concluded 
that the ugliness of the approach to it from London has saved it from 
popularity and preserved its essential character. However, of late 
years, Essex has been discovered by the “ literary,” so those who want 
to experience its native charm should read Mr. Bax and see it soon. 
The volume dealing with the Welsh Marches is by Mr. S. P. B. Mais, 
who has known the district for many years, investigated its ancient feuds 
and explored its Roman ways and remote villages. Both volumes are 
generously illustrated. 

Macmillans are also publishing, in the middle of July, The Building 
of a Nation’s Health by Sir George Newman, lately Chief Medical 
Officer to the Board of Education and the Ministry of Health. It is a 
detailed account of the history and growth of the machinery which 
controls the nation’s health, an historical analysis of its form and an 
account of some of those responsible for its creation. Sir George 
Newman has played an important part in national health organisation 
for over a quarter of a century. 

Chatto and Windus, who have taken over Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
books, will publish on July roth the Greek Memories which have been 
held up so long. This volume, the third of his War Memories, was 
withdrawn directly after its first appearance in 1932 owing to the threat 
of proceedings under the Official Secrets Act. It deals with the period, 
1916, when Mr. Mackenzie was head of Intelligence in Athens. 
Presumably time has made his revelations innocuous, because Greek 
Memories is to be issued in an unexpurgated form. 

On July 13th, Cassell will publish two new volumes in the Living 
Thoughts Library: Nietzsche by Heinrich Mann, and Thoreau by 
Theodore Dreiser. 

Longmans expect to publish three further volumes in the “ Am- 
bassadors at Large” series this autumn. England is being written by 
the General Editor of the series, Professor E. H. Carr; Germany by 
Frhr. v. Rheinbaben, former Secretary of State under the Stresemann 
Government, who resigned on account of the Young Plan; and Fapan 
by Professor Tatsuji Takeuchi. Martz Scott-JAMES 


About Motoring 


ARE MOTOR-CYCLISTS INSANE ? 


Punch puts a similar question humorously about assistant 
schoolmasters, but it is asked quite frequently by the public about 
motor-cyclists in a far more serious vein. We see these hardy 
souls on the road, perched on a mass of naked and vibrating 
machinery, beset by the continuous necessity for balancing a 
projectile utterly devoid of any natural stability, and visibly 
vibrating from stem to stern in a fashion which irresistibly reminds 
us of the miseries of an electric train, too fast and too light for 
the indifferent track which guides and supports it. The female 
of the species occasionally reposes in a chair, resembling a slipper 
in general contour, which seems rather precariously secured to 
the flank of the motor-bicycle, at so low a level that she is faced 
with destruction in any graze of collision. Alternatively, she 
straddles a hassock over the back wheel of a motor-cycle, with 
her rayon-clad shins in dangerous proximity to the driving chain, 
scoured by every wind that blows, and spattered in bad weather 
by the foul water sloshed off the road surface by the wheels, 
whilst. she peers anxiously over her lover’s shoulder, and clings 
to his waist continuously with both hands. We read, though we 
may never have seen, how the more eminent members of this 
curious breed are capable of travelling at three miles a minute on 
straight tracks; or, more commonly, prostrate their trunks flat 
along their tanks, peer out underneath their handlebars, and 
average ninety miles an hour for three hours at a time over some 
of the most difficult and dangerous road circuits in the world. 
Or again the news-reels at the cinemas occasionally display how 
other champions put their mounts at the virgin flanks of almost 
vertical mountains both here and in America, attack the incredible 
gradient at sixty miles an hour, and climb until at last the machines 
topple backwards over them, whilst stewards with grapnels 
attempt to prevent man and mount from rolling back to the base 
of the precipice. It is hardly surprising that the public periodically 
enquire whether motor-cyclists are insane. 

The ordinary motor-cyclist—there are many millions of him 
and of her—eschews all these speed stunts. He is in the mass 
indistinguishable from any other escapist. He is of the same 
sober breed as the artisan who rents an allotment and grows 
cabbages in it; or the professor who on his annual vacation 
goes for long walks in the remoter parts of Scotland or the Tyrol. 
He values a hobby which removes him from the scene of his 
daily toil, and scours his mind clear of the routine which obsesses 
it for perhaps 289 days of every year—the figure 289 is obtained 
by deducting Sundays and his annual leave. He prefers a motor- 
cycle to an allotment because he desires to “ go places”; and 
because a motor-cycle enables him to go places at incredibly low 
cost. Personal transport in the shape of a baby car is incredibly 
cheap, especially if we buy our baby car in its second or third 
year for say £50. But personal transport in the form of a motor- 
cycle is infinitely more economical than any motor car. The fuel 
for 100 miles costs no more than Is. 6d. Tax and insurance are 
about half of the parallel items in a baby car budget. Garage is 
usually costless. The speed is equal to that of modern traffic. 
The discomfort is an illusion. Elderly folk unquestionably dislike 
wet and cold, especially if they have grown accustomed to soft 
living. But the young, and especially the artisan young, are not 
so tender. They were never reared in an atmosphere of fur coats 
and central heating. With Borrow, they often relish the wind on 
the heath; and even if the wind on the heath be occasionally 
barbed with a rain which feels like stair-rods, they revel in 
triumphing over hardship ; after all, it has often been their daily 
bread since the cradle. The car owner regards motor-cycles as 
vibratory. It never dawns on him that if his Rolls were stripped 
of its steel panels and opulent bonnet, the observer would picture 
him poised on a mass of machinery in visible and violent motion, 
no less than the motor-cyclist whom he contemptuously pities. 
Actually, when once a motor-bicycle has got into its stride, its 
jockey suffers no more from vibration than an equestrian in 
Rotten Row. The bodies of both yield flexibly to the require- 
ments of motion, just as our muscles flex and ripple when we 
walk ; and all three sensations are fundamentally pleasant. It is 
literally true that a motor-cyclist is often far more comfortable 
than the occupants of the ordinary motor car, whose legs and 
trunks perpetually fidget and shift position during any long drive, 
and experience stiffness and aches when disembarked. 

A minority of motor-cyclists adopt the sport or hobby for more 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 
—continued from page 29 


HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, etc. 
For Sale and To Let 




















LAKES. Beautiful Buttermere, “ Victoria,” leading ORTH CORNWALL. Furnished cottage to let, 
hotel between Honiston Pass and Cockermouth. on farm. Three double bedrooms, bath, het and 
Swiss . Electricity; h. andc. Unique grounds. | cold, indoor sanitation. Garage. Quiet surroundings ; 
Telephone: 2. Pension from £4 §s. beautiful coast. Box 5306. 

VERNAKE RES Tel. RELAND. To let furnished, August and ember, 
5 6. "Pacelien — —  -.: I charming little country house at foot Dublin 
forest and Good train service. mountains. All conveniences. KEATING, Rathfarnham, 

Co. Dublin. 
oes. Batcombe, Bath, for Mendips, Glastonbury itti 
B Good hing ond conta 4 a. Mw ~— ~~ . — 
ie including. plate linen, on haga - Miss HALL, 
LAKELAND. Buttermere Valley. Netson, Low | Bluegate, 
House, Crummockwater, Cockermouth, C T- 


land. 3 gns. weekly. “Phone: 


Di ecoimod. 


Lorton 240. 





Charming Old World Residence offers 





accommodation; near sea (sandy beach);  goif. 

September, 52s. 6d. WELLER, Court House, 
‘owe, eter. 

AKE DISTRICT. Chapel Ridding, Wi ° 

private house modernised for guests. Tele- 


phone : 


GALOON CAR going South of France, July 14th approx. 
Return August 7th. 2 seats available. £6 10s. each 
return. "Phone: Welbeck 1519. 


ISIT Corsica this year! All-in tour with 1 week in 
Corsica (inc. 3 full-day motor excursions com- 
prising full circuit of island) and 1 week in Nice (with 
various free facilities) and short stay in Paris. Comfort- 
able hotels, good food. A tour full of interest and wild 
beauty at the amazing price of £14 17s. 6d. for 16 days. 
Party leaves London, Aug. 12. N limited. 
Write early for details to Prospect Tours, Ltd., 115 
Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


ONLY few places left for 22 day tour to U.S.S.R. and 
Scandinavia leaving London Aug. LP Conducted— 

ag tos. inc. Also few places for 22 and 
o U. . ~~ R., conducted by Mrs. Marjorie 


indermere ats. 














day tours 
itt, leaving 
on Details of these and other Soviet tours from 
Sedaoaas Tours Ltd., 115 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 





ag Le HOUSE INTERNATIONAL SUMMER 
MP, 22nd July-12th August. Freneuse, Nor- 


oma? France, 32s. per week, tive a= + oa 
aaa Pe tag mow River swimming, Rambles, 

fires. Secretary, Youth House, 250 Camden 
a beni -W.t. GUL, 5189. 





O= -TIMBERED converted Farmhouse, 6 ants West 

of Chelmsford. Modern conveniences ; 
~ 4 5 bedrooms (3 large, 2 Na lavatory, ‘bathroom, 
a a Own e.l. Telephone, main water, 
London.» Fo Garage. Garden. 30 miles open sea or 
mo let furnished £3 weekly per month or 
more. iit agricultural country. Local help 

i ss Laycock, Wendover, ‘Bucks 





OR Sale. Ultra-modern house, near Heath. Sun- 
roof, sun-parlour, 4 pom 2 7 Central heating, 
heated garage, £1,500. ytton Close, N.2. 
Speedwell 5664. 


REIGATE. Spacious house in lovely 
furnished, unfurnished or for sale. 
suitable for private occupation or institution. 


NEW, For FOREST. Charming old 
odernised. Bordered Forest 

rooms, kitchen, bathroom. Com 

Cowsheds, etc. 2 acres. £910. 





ounds to let 
sily run and 
Box $463. 


thatched cottage, 
and stream. § 
any’s water. Garage. 
x 5489. 











rT HATCHED cottage (1351). 2 bedrooms, kitchen, 
sitting room; acre secluded garden. Many fruit 
trees. 1 mile village, 4 miles yachting. Freehold £345. 
Furniture if required. Box 3494. 


T. “AGNES, CORNWALL.  Cherming furnished 
bungalow, very comfortable, garden, close sea, 
modern conveniences. Muss Hicks, “ Heather-Croft.” 


EART of Snowdonia. Delightful large- sized < cottage. 
Furnished. For about 4 weeks in August. 5 gwineas 
weekly. L. HensHaw, 51 Cecil Street, Manchester 15. 


ONDON FURNISHED COTTAGE 
Accommodate two. Modern conveniences. 
district. Garden. Write: Swa.e, 
Sydenham, S.E.26. 








(Purley). 


Quiet 
28 Border Road, 





WITZERLAND, SCHWYZ. Hotel Sonnenberg for 

sunshine, health and pleasure Excellent cookery, 

all diets. Unrivalled view. Typical Swiss countryside. 

fie A arranged. Terms from £2 15s. per. week. All 
inclusive. 





Paris Vme, Hotel and Pension Alger. 8 rue des 
Fossés-St. Jacques. Central; heart Latin Quarter. 
Good rooms from 15 /rs. daily; special monthly terms. 





EAR DIEPPE, Grand Hotel, Berneval-s.-Mer. 

Picturesque country, bathing, sands, tennis. Good 

food. Pension 45-60 /rs. Personal recommendation. 
Telephone: Berneval 1. 





RIVERA. HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin. 
Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 7s. inclusive. 








ELGIUM. Cog-sur-mer. Pension Normandy, on 
dunes, sea view, all comforts, excellent cuisine. 
From 6s. 6d. Family prices. 


WITZERLAND, LUGANO. —g Be 
every comfort. Beautiful gardens. 
All diets. 











a for 
ent cuisine. 


Swimming-pool. Terms 9-12 Sw. Francs. 





RALOGNAN, Savoie. 

de la Vanoise. 

Cuisine du pays. 
Alpinisme. 


Alpes, alt. 
Pension 62-70 fs. 
Eau  courante, 


4,800ft. Hote! 
Excellente cave. 
Promenades. 





PECIALIST SUMMER TOURS TO U.S.S.R. 

for Lawyers, Educationists, Students, Doctors. 

Dates and prices from: Society for Cultural Relations, 
98 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. (EUSton 2315.) 








AZY CYCLING IN FRANCE. Gay, carefree 
holiday. Private party. 14 days. Cycles, hotels, 
everything provided {11. Details Box 5509. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE. JOIN SMALL GROUP 
. GOING TO CASSIS-SUR-MER, unspoilt fishing 








village. Bathing, basking, open-air cafés. Fortnight 
beginning Aug. £15. Box 5370. 
HEALTH 


MSs D. WALLINGTON (and Mrs. Helen 
whi tticom), Health Practitioner, Osteopath, 
and Bonesetter, treats all conditions of ill-health by 
natural methods. Cc onsultations by appointment. 
1 Ashley Place, S.W.1. Tel. Victoria 0131; and 
2 Norton Way North, Letchworth. Tel. : Letchworth 88s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVE your favourite suit ‘oupied onal in a “ John 

Peel” Cumberland Tweed, £4 17s. 6d. Fit 

guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns and particulars, 
gon free. R&DMAYNE, LTD., 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 


ARAVAN (Eccles). ‘Complete for 4, on oom, few 
minutes village and famous yachting river. £60. 
Box 5495. 





Attractive house, high. 
reception, 3 bedrooms, bath. 
Conveniences. Garage. £1,425. 


JEW FOREST, Frogham. 
+ Magnificent views. 2 
Central heating. 
Box 5488. 





GUSSEX DOWNS. Large house, sparsely furnished, 
8 miles Worthing, ideal situation, 12 gms. August. 
Brown, Rosebay, Hampers" Lane, Storrington. 


OTTAGE, lovely country _near Saffron Walden, 
£200 freehold. Appelbe, 7 New Sq., W.C.2. 








OVE. Unfurnished upper maisonette, exceptional 
position on front, all rooms overlooking sea, 3 bed., 

2 reception, etc., also ground floor flat, 1 bed., 1 reception, 
etc. Rents {125 and {8s _ respectively. Write : 
FitzGeraLp, Beechwood, Reigate, Surrey, or cali to 
view—at Basement, Beach Court, 7A Medina Terrace. 
Ww 1. Unfurnished 2 C Flat to let ; 
and bathroom. 


AMMERSMITH. Two rooms, garage, garden in 
private house. Box 5534. 
INSBURY PARK, two rooms, first floor, all con- 
veniences. Quiet road, minute tubes, buses, 15s. 
Write 112 Tollington Park, N.4. 
LOOMSBURY. Large, 
Fiatlet. Private entran 
before 1.15 p.m. 





2 rooms, kitchen 
H.W. Wrote Box 5458. 








One-t -TOOo somed 
MUS. 8059 


Unfurnished 
ce and kitchen. 


MODERN FLAT IN THE. COUN" TRY makes 
7 the best of both worlds. Park House, Welwyn, has 
self-contained all-electric flats with every modern con- 
venience, including a Sports Club and the finest 
departmental Store in Herts. Two rooms from £70 p.a., 
four rooms from fi50 p.a., inclusive. Half an hour 
from King’s Cross, in the centre of the most interesting 
town in England. ‘Phone for particulars or write to 


N. S. WILtiaMs, the Estate Office, Welwyn Garden 

City. Welwyn Garden 3456. 

} ENLEY. -ON- THAMES. Furnished flat accom- 
modating two. August rst to Sept. 12th. (1 

weekly. FAIRTHORNE, 57 Market Place. 

I LOOMSBURY. Furnished flat. Two rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. 


Sleep three. August-September. 


3 guineas. 


FU R <NISHED Flat overlooking delightful square, W.C 
to Let, July to September, inclusive. Sleep two 


Box 5505. 


double bed), large rooms, good kitchen, separate bath, 
excellent charlady, books, E.M.G. gramophone ; 2 gns. 
weekly. Box 5516. 
“HEYNE WALK, Chelsea. July-August. Furnished 
flat overlooking river, two rooms, kitchen and bath- 
room. 3 guineas. Service. Box 5507. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 


One Year, post free --- 20s. Od. 
Six Months,, _,, --- 15s. Od, 
Three ,, ” 7s. 6d, 
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ACCOMMODATION 

To Let and Wanted 
HARMING BIJOU GUEST HOUSE, newly 
decorated and furnished. Hot and cold. Garden. 


Rooms, including breakfast, dinner, bath, light, 2 guineas 


weekly. Few minutes Marble Arch and near tube 
station. 80 Maida Vale, W.9. Mai. 1930. 
‘OMFORT ABL. E, furnished room to let, 7s. 6d. D.we 
_ inch light, heat, cleaning, baths, ia. ‘Progressive 
preferred. VIC. 5755 
ICTORIA. Unfurnished room, use bathroom, 
kitchen, self-contained flat. 18s. 6d. SPRUcE, 
7 St. George’s Road 
ERMANENT paying guest wanted in 1 person 
household. Exceptionally uict, unspoilt sur- 
roundings ; pleasant community life. “ Elcot,” Jordans, 
Beaconsfield 
ARLIAMENT HILL FIELDS. Very large un 
furnished room to let. Not overlooked Newly 
decorated, 15s. 6d. per week. Light included 
15 Boscastle Road, N.W.s5. Gulliver 2135 
7 NIGHTSBRIDGE, Montpelier Street. Well 
furnished sitting-room and bedroom, H. & C., 


with breakfast, first floor. Write Box 5475. 


TON AVENUE, Swiss Cottage. Those interested 


in International Friendship, good food and hot 
baths, ring Pri. 6466. 2 ens. per week. 

O LET. Furnished 1 room. Flat. Balcony. Electric 

light. Gentleman. Breakfast only. Gulliver so96. 

ENTRAL ROOMS (Holborn). Quiet, cultured 

‘ surroundings. ros. and 18s. Write BM BCGX, W.C1. 


Ho MPste AD ‘HEATH. Diven bed-sitting rooms, 
‘ c., central heating, breakfast, use kitchen 
and dining room. quiet, from 23s. 6¢. HAM. 3288. 
Write 21 Pond Street, N.W.3. 
HiGHLY recommended Guest House. Single or 
double well-furnished rooms to let No extras 
Moderate terms. i115 Fellows Road, Swiss Cottage. 
Pri. 2395. 


4 URNISHED and unfurnished rooms in quiet pleasant 
house. Meals if required. 18s. 6d. to 325. 6d. 
22 Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. Primrose 1043. 


FH rador 2941. 


breakfast, 


82 Sussex Gardens 
H. and c, basins. §s. 
from 23s. 6d. weekly. 


W.2. Ambas- 
6d. nightly with 


Modern rooms with break 


Ho LAND PARK. 


<tast, 


25s. Constant hot water. Quiet house. 1 miin, 
Central London Tube. 19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016. 
EXHILL-ON- SEA. Homely Board Residence, June, 
July. 42s. Aug., 24 gus. Ideal quiet holiday, 
overlooking sea. York House, 29 Cantelupe Road. 
HISW ICK. Tenant leaving after 3 years recom- 
¢ mends furnished rooms in charming o!d-world 
Private house. Service, garden, mooring rights, near 
tennis, golf. Chiswick o160. 
EGENT’S PARK. I minute Baker Street. Quiet 
service rooms. Breakfast; baths; from 27s. 6d. 


Welbeck 8275. 


OMF ORT ABLE a and good 
house in the Chilterns. 


food in attractive 
Convement for London and 


Oxford. Beacon Cottage, Aston Rowant, Oxford. Kings- 
ton a Blount 219. 
>URNISHE D Studio Room, redecorated white. 
Permanency, {1. Use kitchen; charming garden. 
Private house. Primrose 6534; Saturday, Sun 


‘HELSEA. 
from 27s 
light and service. 


36 Oakley St. Comfortable 
6d. to 35s. per week, 
Flaxman 0276. 


divan rooms 
with breakfast, 


ARGE ROOM WANTED saa 


or two medium), 


4 furnished, use of bath and gas ring—must have 
pleasant outlook and within few minutes’ walk of 
Hampstead or Highgate Heath. Box 5462 

GROUP ACCOMMODATION 
ECTURE room (seating available for socia 

4 meetings, lectures, pupils oncerts, ek For 

terms, apply SECRETARY, 34 Nottingham Place, W 
FURNISHING 
(CYERUS CARPETS AND RUGS ar i e in 

“ texture and colour, handwo* <pensive 
Send for samples t le importer GERALI D HO! TOM 
2s9B Tottenham Court Road, W.1 Al ) 

CHARITY 

TACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 

Chairman, Lady Loch FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Hundreds of the poorest working girls and 
women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 
next few weeks.—Gifts thankful acknowledged by 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Slater, or Mi Canney, 
M.B.E., 36 Red Lion Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 27 
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purely athletic motives. Some of these make the preference by 
accident, others because they lack the qualities or the training 
which render football or cricket attractive. The speed champions 
necessarily possess that rapidity of judgmént and perfection of 
balance which create a Cotton or a Budge or a Bradman. But in 
this country hundreds of motor-cycling clubs, unhonoured, un- 
reported and unsung (except in their own special journals), devote 
their week-ends to a long programme of contests demanding 
endurance and brains and high qualities of balance and decision. 
Such lads staffed the Tank Corps in the last war, and will provide 
the Air Force with a reserve of splendid pilots if and when war 
returns. 

-The girls who ride on pillions form a special category. I, who 
am usually extremely uncomfortable when driven in somebody 
else’s car, remain uncertain how to diagnose the pillion girl. Is 
her pastime a proof that most young females are devoid of 
imagination ? She cannot in every case have verified the depend- 
ability of the juvenile male to whom she so prettily entrusts her 
personal safety. And this trust is abysmal, for the insurance 
companies, directed by their records and statistics, impose a stiff 
premium on pillion riding. The pillion girl is transparently 
unprotected in the event of a collision. There are no steel panels 
to shield her soft body ; and a force akin to ballistics will project 
her violently through space if the machine be upset. Or is it 
rather a public testimonial to the power of love ? Does she deem 
such risk a million times worth while, if only she can be with her 
Bill, away from gossiping neighbours, free from the supervision 
of parents? Privacy is a blessing largely denied to the artisan 
class ; and the pillion is at least portable privacy. 

Finally, there is one aspzct of motor-cycling with which only 
the folk who fly can fully sympathise. Speed and acceleration 
under one’s own control furnish one of the most thrilling physical 
sensations in life. The aeroplane supplies them at their zenith, but 
in a form accessible only to a select minority. The motor-cycle 
offers a reduced variant of these intense sensations to the man 
with a small purse ; and to this fact it owes at least a fragment of 
its eternal popularity. R. E. DAVIDSON 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 487 

Set by Anna Sewall 

The usual prizes of Two Guineas and Half a Guinea are offered 
for a parody on articles which might be written for the NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION by (1) G. W. Stonier on any sub- 
ject; (2) Desmond MacCarthy on the theatre; (3) Y Y. on 
any subject; (4) V. Sackville-West on Country Notes ; (5) David 
Garnett on Books in General. 

No entry to exceed 300 words in length. 


RuULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 1o Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, July 7th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
op, bu: writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
im part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week, 


The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 485 
Set by Critic 


The usual prizes of Two Guineas and Half a Guinea are offered 
for the best imaginary sayings of the day by famous people. Libel 
should be avoided by entrants who hope to win a prize. Examples 
given in Critic’s London Diary included— 

Mr. Bernard Shaw: By mistake I once swallowed a slug in a salad, 
and it has been on my conscience ever since. 
Mr. Beverley Nichols : My daffodils dance on with broken hearts. 


No entry to exceed 300 words in length. 


Report by Critic 


Who are the Great whose sayings competitors think it worth while 
to parody? The favourites were Godfrey Winn and Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Beverley Nichols and Hitler and Dr. Frank Buchman and 
Lord Baldwin and Bernard Shaw and Goebbels and Dean Inge and 
Lady Astor. There were exceptions like the Devil, “‘ Well, I’m blest ” 
(Margaret Corke), and there was one admirable Damon Runyon, “‘ Every 
up and coming young guy who wishes to hit the high spots in the writing 
racket should improve his style by reading Ruskin’s ‘Sez Me and 
Lilies?’ (Alan Thomas), and a Prof. Freud, “ A young man offers a 
girl a cigarette. Let us proceed to an analysis of the subconscious 
motives underlying this pregnant gesture” (I. C. Saul). There were 
a number of good Nuffields : “ In giving this money for the endowment 
of the first concentration camp, I should like to stipulate that it be run 
on strictly British lines’ (W. A. Rathkey), “I only wish I could have 
Mr. Chamberlain to run my works for me. I should trust him enough 
to let him get on with his job without criticism ”’ (J. C. B. Date). “‘ Boxing 
is just striving for reality ’’ is attributed to Tommy Farr by M. Chisholm. 
Dr. Buchman scored heavily, but the best are: “My God—my 
business ! ” (A. M. Denton) and “ I generally read my ‘ New Statesman ” 
from cover to cover” (Charles Pugmire). H. P. Blunt began a long 
extract from a House Party Bulletin: “‘ Though the Cambridge offer 
is undeniably attractive we are assured by guidance that God will 
provide more liberally for the maturer foundation. The still small 
voice reveals an unmistakable Oxford accent. Moreover, the God of 
commerce is notoriously a jealous god and the example of Lord Nuffield 
may prove cumulatively provocative.”’ Cyan, who was runner-up for the 
second prize, makes Major Yeats-Brown say: ‘‘ We should not allow 
our conventional surprise at certain practices prevalent in Germany to 
blind us to the fact that Herr Hitler is personally a charming fellow,” 
while his Sir John Simon is particularly apt: ‘“ Under the compulsion 
of recent events the Government finds itself constrained to press on 
urgently towards collective security, so far as that can be achieved 
without undertaking new commitments in Europe or elsewhere.” 
Norman Hamber also did weli with “I am tired of being alone,” by 
the Garbo, “ I would give a car to every one of my employees if I thought 
they would appreciate it,” by Lord Nuffield, and “‘ Unless audiences 
learn to behave themselves properly I shall have to consider the possibility 
of barring the public from these performances,”’ by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
The Editor of the Times came in for some gibes: ‘“‘ The eventual 
domination of the world by the Third Reich, although in many quarters 
regarded as unreasonable, must not be left out of account as a possible 
solution to the difficulties that beset our statesmen ” (Arnold Hyde). 
The best of the Bernard Shaws were: “ The man with an inferiority 
complex is as unfortunate as a Jew with German Measles ”’ (Cassandra 
Rollin) and “ The I.R.A. has merely blown up English bridges and 
such like ; whereas I have exploded English fallacies. These are more 
concrete” (Arthur Bowen) ; while James Wilson picks a typical Noel 
Coward line in “ Love is a much overrated pastime, but it never does 
to neglect it.” The Lady Astors were almost all about beer: “A 
Government which has so many members who support or defend 
brewing interests can never be sober in its attitude to world affairs ” 
(H. MacKay), “‘ When people say things which are indiscreet and which 
have to be hushed up or denied, drink is at the root of it ”’ (S. W. Green), 
while the latter competitor suggests that Godfrey Winn might write, 
“The idiot’s mind is not a complete blank. He, too, and so does a 
dog, thinks, and loves, and tells us his experiences.” 

Very few competitors hit off as many as three really good ones ; 
M. Cassel was an easy winner and M. Francelli gets the second prize. 


FIRST PRIZE 


' A.P.H.: The once honoured label of Oxon is rapidly 
becoming a synonym for Cant. 
Max : Wherefore am I included among the profits ? 


Noel Coward : I wish I knew what it was like to feel really 
young. 

And as this is really important I make no 
apology for underlining it 5 (FIVE) times. 
Mr. Chamberlain is in many little ways just 
like an ordinary man. 


Victor Gollancz : 


Mrs. Chamberlain : 


Lady Astor : Why do beery-faced men always interrupt just 
when I have something to say ? 
Sir Hugh Walpole : I believe my first novel was considered 


promising. 

It is more glorious to die on the battlefield than 
on the road. 

Sunday morning comes fresh as a child’s tears 
over a broken doll. 


SECOND PRIZE 

Cadby Hall has been negotiating for some time 
with the Parks Committee, and in the event of 
sustained air-raid our usual refreshments will 
be obtainable from attendants during the 
intervals. 

My suspicion is that men can only really agree 
about what they are not interested in. 

Seems illogical to love your neighbour and not 
his wife. 


Mr. Hore-Belisha : 


Godfrey Winn : 


Sir Samuel Gluckstein 
(? at a board meeting 
of J. Lyons and Co.) 


Bertrand Russell : 


Groucho Marx: 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 486 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


the first correct solution opened. 


ACROSS 
1. On paper repre- 
sentative. (13). 


8. Pace for a liver 
shaker. (7). 


9. Where nursery 





i |2 an ee 5 


11 
13 14 
15 
18 


21 








#25 











27 














s ? \) ‘rhyme infants are 
cradled. (7). 
11. Tin animal 
Dickens. (9). 
12. Heavenly butter. 

| (5). 

| 13. He finished up 

12 in breakneck fashion 

(3). 

14. Often the cause 

of a rapid consump- 

tion. (5). 

18. Unlawful execu- 

tive procedure. (5). 

19. It did for Frank. 


in 
10. 


16 17 


19 


(3). 

23.. Why lick the in- 
side ? (5). 

24 Stage version of 
Romany Romance. 
(9) 

25. It can’t be a tail 
wagger even when 
crossed. (7) 

26. He’s an ’ell of a 
fellow you see. (7) 
27. It was the usual 









































Set by L.-S. 





The last week’s winner is 
P. Grindley, 8 South Marine Terrace, Aberystwyth 


spread at schools. 
(6) 

28. Princess who is 
as completely the 
reverse of dirt as 
could be. (6) 


DOWN 


2. Material that 
causes a musical in- 
strument to peter 


10. Troublesome 
quarter of Buda- 
pest. (4) 

15. Bird of ill omen 


out. (8) to prisoner in the 
3. Would the R.E. dock. (8) 

dare do it ? (6) 16. She went under 
4. “ Of that old man canvas. (8) 


I used to know... 17. Concluded—with 


po” (z@) a fur lining ? (8) 
5- The | reverse Of 255 Where to see 
rae oe ruddy London’s “ water 
. yorks.” (6) 
6. They would not at et 
last be easy going 2!- He makes the 
fellows. (8) rough places smooth. 
7. It follows the north (6) 
and west. (6) 22. How one gets 
8. Correct wear for through examina- 
bounders. (6) tions. (6) 
LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited for the appoi 
Organising Tutors for Adult Pact to work in 
co-operation with the North Staffordshire District of 
the Workers’ Educational Association. The appoint- 
ments will be probationary for the first year and the 

salary in each case £300 to £350 per annum, 
according to experience and qualifications. Particulars 
ond Gettin of aquilestion con bo abtabanl taahedhe Senne 
tary of the Tutorial Classes Committee, Rewley House, 
ba ag ag Square, Oxford. Last date for sgulieutions 

y 12th. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUM AND ART 
GALLERY. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR. 


The Council invite applications for the appointment of 

Director of the ic Libraries, and Mg 

ee Soe SS ae 6 ee per annum, advanc 

ing by annual increments of £25 25 sagen! L170 
eee such salary to be inclusive of 


ee and subject to the ions 
ee the Government Superannuation Act, 1937. 
The Person appointed will be oy to pass pe + 
See Se te Bete Se ole of his time to the 
duties of the pusition, and 
determinable by three months’ eS on either side. 
m™ Conditions of appointment and form of application 
can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
Applications, accompanied by ies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, must d to the 
undersigned, endorsed on cover ‘“‘ Director, i 
Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery,” and delivered not 
later than first post on Wednesday, the 12th July next 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly. until after cee f first 
selection of candidates, will be a ge 
G. S. McINTIRE, 
Town Clerk. 














Town Hall, 
SUNDERLAND. 
19th June, 1939. 


BreoLocy and Geography Master wanted: no testi- 
ont ee o A. S. Ner__, Summerhill, Leiston, 
0. 


REQUIRED Sept. Nurse-Matron, take charge small 
group boarders. jProgressive school near London. 
Box. 5515. 
RAVEL SERVICE: Which ENGLISHMAN with 
social connections, initiative and ideas would 
Spare time. Some capital an advantage. 














co-operate ? 
Box 5396. 


= (History), man, 24, returned from ten 
ths central Europe, knowledge French, some 
German, typing, contributor various papers, 
— seeks literary, secretarial or political post. 
x 5461. 





will be |. 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED—continued 


TRAINING CENTRES 





LAP: 35, with = practical ability and specialised 
knowledge o bookbi 


carpentry, nding, weaving, 
pottery, — &: and allied crafts, prepared to work 
with educator or producer. Write: Peace, School of 


Handicrafts, 2 North Grove, Highgate, N.6. 


WOMAN: 35, Froebel Trained, with a in 
progressive » requires post in on. 
Mornings only. 


Box 5487. 
AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (HONOURS) §secks 
whole- or part-time political or journalistic work. 
Post-graduate research-experience (political science). 


Box 5490. 

LAPY Companion, highly educated, expert driver, 
beauty culture, wi do house-work, domestic 

permit. KAHN, 66 Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. 


GHORTHAND-TYPIST would give services three 
evenings per week. Nominal wages. Box 5531. 


gy Couple seeks job. - Herbalist, Male 

Nurse, Handy man (50) ife (40), Beauty 
Specialist, cook, confectioner, typist. le, reliable. 
Good English. Best references. Particulars from Muss 
Dent, Pension Germond, ow Suisse, or Pani Rosen- 
thala Melcice (Trencin), Slovakia 























TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATI ONS, . &e. 


NTELLIGENT TYPEWRITING: Novels, Plays, 

Articles copied efficiently. Guaranteed 

checked: German, French. Keen prices. Lez, 
18 Kings Drive. Edgware 1046. 


DUPLICATING (Testimonials, Reports, etc.) 
TYPEWRITING (Theses, Plays, etc.) 
SHORTHAND—Verbatim or condensed 
METROPOLITAN TYPEWRITING 
REPORTING OFFICES, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6782. 


UPLICATING and TYPE Ww RI’ r ING, 
Authors’ MSS., Novels, Plays, Schedule, etc. 
All work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED, 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1. (Mayfair 3163-4). 


FAULTLEss TYPEWRITING . DUP 








ing 
AND 








etc. 





AND  DUPLI- 
CATING. Specialists in confidential and technical 





work. Personal, prompt, dependable service. Muss 
Gress’ BUREAU, Lrp., 353, Strand, W.C.2. 
YPEWRITING with intelligence, speed, accuracy. 


Low rates. ELsig Newron, 1 Parton Street, 


HOLborn 1169. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 27 








HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAININGL CO- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal : 

Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this ( college to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educationa! and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SecRETARY. 





HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
38 Victoria Street, S.W.1. WHI. 3883. 
Common sense and initiative encouraged. 
Modern methods. Moderate fees. Good openings. 
Principal, Miss E. CoyNowerTH. 
A DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 
4 dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead of 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 922 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Drrecror 
or Stupies, Dept. VH902, Wortsey HALL, Oxrorp. 
NGE BRANDEIS SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. Mensendieck System. 
Recognised training centre. Two years’ diploma course 
in educational and remedial exercises. Also massage, 
games and bps 
Because great demand for teachers, ONE YEAR’S 
IN" TENSIVE *COURSE offered for people with some 
Rw training. Apply now. 31 Grove Hall Court, 














W.8. Maida Vale 6332. 
LANGUAGES 
THE LINGUISTS’ CLUB 
CONVERSATION AND TUITION 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN AND RUSSIAN. 


Dramatic Soc’y. Sports CLus. 
CONTINENTAL SNACK-BAR LOUNGE. 
84 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. HOLBORN 2921. 
and conversation for 


7;RENCH German holidays 











children. Young Czechoslovakian girl, pupil in 
French school, wishes nah Bes holidays in good English 
foonily Sqpuang & mid- J Box. 5480. 

LITERARY 

\ RITE FOR PROFIT. Ser id for free booklet 

Recent Institute (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8 
you R SU RPL U S REVIEW COPIES 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 
CASH, LOEB CLASSICS WANTED. L. SIMMONDS 


184 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn 5440.) 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By DIVES 
NEW ISSUE POINTS—OIL SHARES—SHIPPING DEADLOCK—A.P.D. 


Tue gilt-edged market was thrown into temporary gloom by the 
£74 millions issue of L.C.C. 3) per cent. stock 1954/9 at 963. 
Certainly, the issue was made hot on the heels of the £3 millions 
Hertfordshire issuc, but it was foolish of the market to pretend 
that the L.C.C. was not a good issue at a fair price. Dealings in 
the L.C.C. issue are expected to open at a discount, but in due 
course the loan will be well absorbed. In the past six weeks we 
have now had five important gilt-edged issues and the market 
expects another four or five home corporation loans before the 
new issue season closes. The stage is no doubt being set for a 
major Government funding operation in the autumn. The 
floating debt now exceeds a total of £1,055 millions which points 
to the necessity cf funding a substantial volume of bills. In the 
following table will be found the issue prices of the recent gilt- 
cdged issues, the highest prices touched when dealings began 
and the yields at present market prices : 


Amount of Gross Yield °;, 
Issue Issue Highest Present Redemption 
£ m.llions Price Price Price Flat Adjusted 
f South Africa 34%, 
1954/59 964 1f, prem. 3 dis. £312 9 £317 0O 
2! Northern Ireland ‘ 
$3%, 1950/54 ... 98} 4 prem. } prem. £315 9 £317 9 
(an say 12 yeary® average) 
( Australia 4%, 
1961/64 OS} 1 dis. 2} dis. £430 £4 6 O 
Hertfordshire 34°, 
1954/59 95 } prem. Par £318 6 £316 3 


I am not bullish of the gilt-edged market, but investors will 
probably find the new L.C.C. loan an attractive exchange from 
other 34 per cent. Corporation loans if dealings open at a discount. 

* . *x 


The fall in the gilt-edged market on Tuesday, when the L.C.C. 
loan was announced, brought back industrial markets as well. 
There were no redeeming features and a few weak spots were 
disclosed. Oil shares continued to fall away. Lord Cadman, 
following in the steps of Lord Bearsted, held out little prospect 
to his shareholders of better results for 1939. So far this year 
oil prices have been lower than in the same period of 1938 and 
unless consumption increases earnings will suffer. It is too early 
to forecast oil dividends, but with the exception of Burmah Oil, 
which will receive a lower investment income this year, there is 
no need to anticipate much change. In fact, the fall in oil share 
prices has, I think, discounted the situation for the moment. 
I do not suggest that purchases should yet be made, but current 
yields should now be high enough to discourage selling. 


Estimated Gross 
Present 1938 Dividend Yield 
Price Earnings % % 
Anglo-Iranian .. ee 3-17/32 22.8 20 <2: 
Burmah Oil eg oe 3-15/32 22.4 20t "> @ © 
Shell Transport and 
Trading 4} 20.1 20 net 613 9 


* Equivalent gross, after allowing for Dominion income tax relief. 

+ Last year’s dividend was 21 per cent. 

Railway traffics maintain their rising trend and the market is 
now confidently estimating a full dividend on the L.M.S. 1923 
preference stock and earnings of 3} per cent. to 4 per cent. on 
Great Western ordinary. But not even a weekly rise in traffics 
brings any activity to the railway market. Business on the Stock 
Exchange came this week practically to a standstill and it seems 
only a matter of time before the small jobbers and brokers are 
forced to close down or amalgamate. No one, of course, will 
have any sympathy for the City as a distressed area. On the 
Stock Exchange itself the larger firms will, no doubt, be delighted 
to see the smaller ones extinguished. 

* * * 

Tramp shipping shares have been a weak market—partly on the 
dismal outlook for international commerce in a world visibly 
drifting towards general war, and partly on reports of dissension 
between the Board of Trade and the Treasury as to the application 
of the promised assistance scheme. The crux of the matter is 
the extent to which shipowners are to be relieved by the State of 
the obligation to finance the construction of the new cargo tonnage 
which they were encouraged by the Government to order as a 
contribution to the national defence programme. About 150 


vessels were provisionally ordered in April, but few keels have 
been laid down pending further details (still undisclosed) of the 


subsidy-cum-loans scheme. So far as the building subsidy itself 
is concerned, the shipowners are understood to be pressing for 
80s. per ton, as compared with an offer by the Board of Trade of 
50s. per ton. Even more emphatically, however, they are arguing 
that under existing circumstances there is no commercial raison 
d’étre for new cargo tonnage, and that if the Government wants 
more general trading vessels as an insurance against possible 
submarine attacks it must lend—out of the promised £10 million 
fund—the whole of the capital required for the construction of 
the 700,000 tons for which contingent contracts have been placed. 
Mr. Stanley, it is believed, is sympathetic towards the shipowners’ 
standpoint, or realises at all events that private enterprise in 
shipping cannot be compelled against its will to increase its capital 
investment. Sir John Simon, however, has so far declined to 
depart from the Treasury view, which is that the loan fund was 
intended to “ assist,’’ and that a substantial part of the financing 
required must be arranged by the shipping companics themselves. 
My bet is that the Treasury will have to give way in the shipowners’ 
favour. 
* * -_ 


The Senate’s revolt against President Roosevelt on the Monetary 
Bill has had disturbing consequences in the silver and foreign 
exchange markets. On Monday, Senator Adams secured the 
passage of three important amendments. The first enacted that 
the Treasury’s buying price for domestic silver should be raised 
from 64.6 to 77.4 cents per ounce. The second annulled the 
Administration’s present power under the 1934 Silver Act to 
purchase foreign silver. The third deleted from the Bill the 
clause extending until June, 1941, the President’s power to 
devalue the dollar, at his discretion, to 50 per cent. of its former 
gold value—i.e., to raise the price of gold to just over $41 per 
ounce, as compared with $35 at present. The consequences were 
two-fold. First, the Treasury on Tuesday cut its buying price 
for foreign silver from 43 to 40 cents per ounce—a move designed 
presumably both to “ appease’ the mutinous Silver Bloc in the 
Senate and to remind President Cardenas that Mexico depends 
on sales of silver as well as of oil. Secondly, in the foreign 
exchange market there was heavy selling of dollars and a rush to 
hoard gold—an apparently illogical development whose origin lay 
in rumours that the President would retaliate against the Senate 
by exercising forthwith his present powers (due to expire on 
June 30th) to devalue the dollar. These rumours, emphatically 
denied by the President, were fantastic: it is extremely unlikely 
that America would dream of tearing up the Tripartite Agreement 
and starting a fresh competition in currency depreciation between 
dollar, pound and franc. Indeed, by Wednesday the Exchange 
scare had practically died down, but the further cut to 38} cents 
in the buying price for foreign silver accentuated the world market 
confusion. 

* * *x 


The Chancellor’s defence of A.P.D. in Parliament on Monday 
was perfunctory and unconvincing. The case which he made 
for the tax was that it would act as a supplementary check on 
profiteering—reinforcing the efficiency of the Government’s 
contracting system. That is, in the event of profits expanding 
despite limitation at source through costings inspection, A.P.D. 
will glean (gross) 60 per cent. of the “excess”’ growth. The 
weakness of this claim is that the tax will be cumbersome to 
administer, full of loop-holes and unjust in its incidence. For the 
revenue authorities the task of disentangling armaments output 
from civil contracts in the case of ‘‘ mixed” firms will be a 
nightmare. Even if, as seems unlikely, the tax is not “ passed on ”’ 
in the form of higher prices, there appears to be ample scope for 
evasion through the establishment of numerous small subsidiary 
companies. Imposed, as it is, not on all armaments profits but 
on accretions beyond an arbitrary standard, the levy will hit 
expanding firms but will leave unscathed immense profits earned 
from Defence contracts by undertakings—e.g., Imperial Chemicals 
—whose munitions business was large in 1937. In fact, A.P.D. 
is a bad tax framed as a piece of political eyewash to convince the 
electorate that the “ merchants of death”’ are being mulcted as 
an offset to enforced drilling by militia men. The truth is that in 
a period when the Government is spending £600 millions yearly 
on defence, the whole earning capacity of industry and commerce 
depends essentially on armament contracts. Differential tax 
treatment is illogical and inequitable. The man whose public- 
house is near a training camp is just as much a beneficiary from 
rearmament as the man who makes the trainees’ rifles. 
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Company Meeting 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


THE RT. HON. LORD CADMAN’S ADDRESS 


Tue Thirtieth Ordinary General Meeting of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Ltd., was held on Monday, in London. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Sc., LL.D. 





(the 


chairman), said (in part): The profit for 1938 amounted to £6,109,477, 


a figure which has permitted us to recommend a final dividend of 15 per 
cent., making 20 per cent. for the year. In the circumstances of the 
period under review, I think you will agree that this result is satisfactory. 
The Board would have been glad to repeat the cash bonus which has 
been distributed in each of the past two years, but it could not, 
unfortunately, be justified on the financial results. 

With regard to our operations, net production of crude oil from our 
fields in Iran amounted to 10,195,000 tons. We received 1,229,000 tons 
of crude from the Iraq Petroleum Company and produced 132,000 tons 
from our own field at Naft Khaneh, in Iraq. Aggregate production 
and receipts amounted, therefore, to 11,556,000 tons. 

The phases in the life of any individual oilfield—discovery, develop- 
ment, exploitation and decline—make it essential that further reserves 
in the form of new fields should be at hand. We are fortunately placed 
in this respect. Gach Saran, which I mentioned as a new discovery 
two years ago, is in the early stages of development. Drilling to define 
the extent of the field has continued actively throughout the year. Two 
wells have been drilled at Lali, 20 miles north-west of Masjid-i-Sulaiman, 
and have produced large quantities of gas and a little oil. Drilling is 
continuing here and also on the Agha Jari-Pazanun structure, where, 
in addition to high-pressure gas, crude oil was struck at 8,810 ft. in the 
Agha Jari section. This discovery, in conjunction with other facts, 
suggests that the field may be of major importance. 

Although the capacity of Abadan refinery is being increased—another 
large distillation unit and two cracking plants are now almost complete— 
a considerable part of the present large constructional programme has 
been concerned with the newer types of plant. The surveys which 
I mentioned last year have been successful in finding a suitable site for 
a refinery and port near Bandar Mashur on the Khor Musa waterway. 
We have received permission from the Iranian Government to acquire 
the site, and plans for development are being prepared. The pipeline 
route from Gach Saran to Abadan passes close to the head of the Khor 
Musa. The line, therefore, will be able to serve the dual purpose of 
ensuring continuity of supplies to Abadan and of bringing crude to the 
projected refinery at Bandar Mashur. 

OPERATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

We have constantly applied a policy of scientific investigation to the 
search for oil in England. We have, of course, had disappointments 
and failures ; but, on June 7th, prospects took a much more favourable 
turn as a result of a strike of oil in a well which we were drilling at 
Eakring, in Nottinghamshire. The oil was encountered at 1,914 ft. 
in a sandstone in the lower coal measures. The structure is an anticline 
of good size and closure. A production test is now in progress. That 
the result may be satisfactory and that we may have found oil of 
importance in Great Britain is, I am sure, the wish of us all. 

The outlook for our other operations in Great Britain, those of the 
Scottish shale oil industry, has been improved by the guarantee for 
12 years of a preference on home-produced light oils and road fuel oils. 

On the marketing side of the industry, prices of products were 
generally on a somewhat lower level than in 1937. A cause of this 
decline was to be found in the economic recession in the United States 
and in the accumulation of excessive stocks of motor spirit and fuel oil 
in that country. The effect of those factors was aggravated by more 
widespread dislocations. It is common knowledge that, during 1937, 
all Governments were taking precautions against emergencies by creating 
stocks of petroleum products. These special purchases caused a 
temporary increase in offtake of crude and products, but the inter- 
national uneasiness which gave rise to them was acting, meanwhile, as 
a brake on industrial activities throughout the world. In consequence, 
sales of oil products in commercial markets were diminishing. We 
gained, however, more than our proportionate share of the increase in 
1937 and we succeeded in maintaining the volume of our sales in 1938. 
I think you will agree that this result is a matter for satisfaction. 

I returned a little over a fortnight ago from a visit to Tehran, where 
I was able to discuss some of the problems connected with our industry 
which were exercising the mind of that great ruler, H.I.M. The Shah. 
No one who has come into contact with His Majesty could fail to be 
stimulated by the vigour of his personality or to realise that he is the 
motive force of the progress which is taking place in Iran. 

PROSPECTS 

In the circumstances of to-day, the possibility of maintaining the 
volume of our sales during the remainder of the current year, and at 
what prices, are questions on which no one can speak with certainty. 
So far this year prices are lower than they were for the same period 
of 1938. We all hope, however, that international and market con- 
ditions will improve. If they do we are fully equipped to meet increased 
demands and to derive whatever benefit the level of prices will allow. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





Company Meeting 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND LTD. 


THE Sixty-seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Bank was 
held in London on Thursday last. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
(Chairman), presiding, dealt first with the balance-sheet and said: 


The Profit and Loss Account shows a net profit of £106,524, or 
£797 more than last year, which, in view of all the difficulties of the 
year, we consider satisfactory. 

The Chairman then dealt with the Banking returns and the trading 
position for the year ending March 31st, 1939, saying that the 
result was a sterling figure of excess exports of 42,758,000, and 
that the amount of sterling required to pay interest alone in London 
on Government and Local Loans exceeded /6,000,000, to which 
must be added another {1,000,000 in respect of private interest 
payments. He described the imposition of Exchange Control on 
December 7th, 1938, the outstanding event of the year, saying: 

When it was first introduced we hoped that it would lead to an 
alleviation of the position sufficient to enable the stirling balances to 
be so far built up as to leave no doubt of the successful conversion 
of the 19040 maturity. Unfortunately our hopes have been dis- 
appointed. 

It is regrettable to find that licences and permits have been granted 
substantially in excess of the funds likely to be available in the next 
few months. It is essential that if the exchange position is not 
alleviated in some way in the near future,the Government should 
decide upon a list of priorities and indicate clearly to the trading 
Banks the lines upon which they must act in any rationing of ex- 
change which may be necessary, 

As you are aware, Mr. Nash, the New Zealand Minister of Finane« 
is at present in London on a brief visit. One of the matters which 
is no doubt receiving the attention which it merits is the maturity on 
January 1st, 1940, of the 3} per cent. New Zealand Government Loan 
of £17,000,000. It is for Mr. Nash, in collaboration with the authori- 


ties here, to devise such terms of renewal as will be sufiiciently attrac- 
tive to ensure acceptance. However difficult the present moment 
may be, those who are negotiating with him will remember that an 
attitude of sympathy and generosity now will do far more than 
rescue the New Zealand Government from difficulties which are 
largely of their own making ; it will save further losses and unem- 
ployment in British firms which export to the Dominion, it will 
provide the security of which the British investor in New Zealand 
is in need, and it will strengthen, in a way which everyone of us 


desires, the ties that bind together the components of the Empire. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 








A number fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


PLAYER’S 


3/544 PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
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. ALL ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted 

A subject to the management's approval and 

right to amend or to refuse to insert any adver- 
tisement whether paid for or not. 


LECTURES AND MEETINCS 


"TH! ETHICAL CHURCH, Queensway, Bays- 

water, W.2. Sunday, July 2, at 11 a.m., B. M. 
HARVEY- JAMES: “ ERRORS OF THE LEFTY.” 5 p.m., 
H. Jj. BLACKHAM: “ THe INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
Group.” 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
Le Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, July 2, 
at 11 a.m., S.K. Ratcliffe: ‘‘ Original Sin.”” Admission 


free. Visitors welcome. 

| ECTURES on Yoga and Mysticism at 30 Lansdowne 
4 Crescent, W.11. (Bus 52 to Ladbroke Gardens.) 

Wednesdays 6.15, Fridays 8.15, by H. P. SHASTRI, 

author of “* Spiritual Awakening of Man,’ ** Path to God 

Realisation,”’ ‘“‘ Meditation,” etc. Full list obtainable at 

above address. 


CONFERENCES 


}-P.S.5. Summer Conference at Beacon Hill School 
Propricior: Dora Russell), Kingwell Hall, near 
Bath, from Saturday (tea), July 29th to Saturday (break- 
fast), August 12th. 
LECTURES : 
W. B. CURRY, “ Pactrism Now.” 
ALEC CRAIG, “ THE PRoBLEM OF PognoGrapiy.”’ 
DORA RUSSELL, “ PsycHoLoGy IN Epucartion.” 
FRANK HARDIE, “ PortticaL INFLUENCE OF THE 
Pagss.”” 
A. A. BURAL L, ** NuDISM.” 
M. MILLER, “Basi Ist PLANNING—SOVIET PLANNING 
Cc. D. KIMBER, “ FeperaL UNtIoN.” 
JOHN KATZ, “ THe ARTIST, THE COMMUNITY AND THI 


UNCONSCIOUS.” 

E. A. SEELEY, “ Som: 
NING.” 

DR. ADRIAN STEPHEN, “* 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIALIST PLAN- 


IMPOTENCE AND FRIGIDITY.” 


DR. MEENA GUNN, “ PurDAH IN ENGLAND, A SuB- 
URBAN NEt 'ROSIS. : 

ZOE NAW, “ Sex EpucaATION In ENGLAND.” 

JANET CHANC E, “ THe Birkett Report.” 

Cc. FE. M. JOAD, “ Commi oo FASCISM AND PLATO.”’ 
RECREATIONS: Dancing, Sunbathing, Excursions, 

Swimming and Tennis There will be more of the 

Musica! Hours and Poetry Reading that proved so popular 


at the Easter Conference, and the 

present in English Berthold Brecht’s “ 

INCLUSIVE FEES Members Non-memtc: 

2 weeks Ls 5s. od £6 5s. od 

1 week £2 15s. od £3 od. 

Per day 1¢ 6d. 6d. 

Accommodation for campers 

Application, which should be 

deposit of £1, to be made to 
Fitzroy Street, W.1. 


Drama Group will 
The Informer.” 


5s 
I25 


lee or 


accompanied by 
F.P.S.1., 4 


Hon. Se 


oec., 


NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS 
Friends House, London, N.W.1 

to Sunday, July 7th—gth, 1930 
Conference ?—The Economic 
Union ?—The Military Training 


oo°= 


Friday 
A new Peace 
Peace Federal 
etc 
Speakers 
SENOR DI 
Pror. N. F 
Pror. BE. H. Carr 
HENRY CARTER GeorGe LANSBURY, 
to individual visitors Full particulars 
NATIONAL Peact CounciL, 39 Victoria Strect, | 


S.W.1 
BORTILION 
A 


Road to 


Act, 


will include 
MADARIAGA. 
HALI 


HARRIS 

M. Joan. 
ROYDEN 
M.P 

Irom: 

.ondon, 


Sir JOHN 
Dr. C. E. 
Dr. Maupt 


LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION 


A Conference on 









THE ABORTION REPORT 
Speakers Mrs. Tate, M.P.; Dr. Stella Churchill ; 
Miss Stella Browne; Dr. Joan Malleson. 

Thursday, July 13th, at 8 p.m 

CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square. 

Admission 1 Delegates’ tickets, 1s. 6d. for two 

for three, from § Victoria Street, S$.W.1 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Wwe! D you like to make PUPPETS? You can 
learn all about this fascinating subject at the 
Roel Summer School of Puppetry, in the Cotswolds, 
Write to The Roel Puppet Theatre, Roel Farm, Guiting 
Power, nr. Cheitenham, Glos 
TNITY THEATRE SUMMER SCHOOL, Dorset, 
Aug igth-Sept. 2nd. Prominent lecturers. 
Swimming, tennis, etc. Plays, films. 35s. to sss. weekly. 
Detail Unity THeatre, Goldington Street, N.W.1. 
aioe | 
A CHALLENGE TO THE COMFORTABLE 

The Distressed Areas Group will hold a Summer 


School from August 1gth-26th at Pontypridd, Glamorgan, 


to study the condition of the Distressed Area at first 
hand } 
Programme from C. WALLACE, 10 Heath Crescent, | 
Pontypridd | 
SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 
2 MPERT advice given on the choice of Progressive | 
4 Boarding Schools Cicery C. WriGur, Ltp., | 
50 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. | 
j 
( UREN ELIZABETH SCHOOL, Kirkby Lonsdale, | 

< Westmorland Recognised, fully equipped, 150 

pupils, boys and girls, 10-19. Boarding and tuition tee 

{,22 1! per term 

i 1 as lass Mail Matter at th New Yor 
G rde Stamtord Street, Lond 


ECYPT : SUDAN 
INDIA : CEYLON 








MINIMUM PASSAGE 





RATES. 


PORT SAID 

BOMBAY | 

KARACHI 

} COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 


£24* 
£40 


£41 
£45 


on Steamers 
designed and 


off-season 


facilities. 











in comfort 


TRAVEL specially 


equipped to meet Eastern conditions. You can 
have all the amenities of luxurious travel at 
extremely moderate rates by booking your 
passage by 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITY: HALL LINES 


LEADENHALL STREET, 
Tel. : AVE. 2424. 


Tel.: 
Tel.: 





104-6 LONDON, E.C.3 


Cent. 8444 
: Cent. 9971 


Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 








SCHOOLS—continued 


[# {E FROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSERY 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14. Sound modern 
edt ication for boys and girls frorn 2-14 years old. 
JINEWOOD, CROW BOROU GH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELizABrTH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 22 





TEW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (recognised by the 

Board of Education) welcomes English children to 
grow up with German children in a home-like atmosphere. 
rae me ANNA ESssINGER, M.A., Otterden, Kent. 
rel. : Eastling 205. 


7. 


\ AL TMAR S GREEN, GE RRARD'S CROSS. Head 
* Mis Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. (CANTAB.). Aim— 
to FB: at character, intellect, healthy growth of child 
tor good of community ; encourage self-expression ; 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. Girls 
prepared’ for Universities, Medical Profession and ad- 


, Music, Art. Fees include Elocution, Dancing, 


acres grounds. 


vanced wor! 


Cookers 15 


B' LTANI 
Wik I 

pursuits 

BROOK, 


branch), Melksham, 
rdards with country 
Headmaster: G 


country 
mic 
moderate. 


SCHOOI 
sual acade 
peciall 


ta 
Star 
ee 


I 
B.A. 


SCHOOL, 16 Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead Heath), a modern co- 
1. Languages taught by new methods 
school by qualified native teachers. 
1 children as day-boarders 

*kly or termly boarders. Apply 

id 0648. 


MARY'S 
rn N.W.3 (1 





tions 

mt ysughout 
‘cial arrangements 

a 6 p.m., or as we 


PRINCIPALS: HAMp 
pF! -PREPARATORY Schoo! 
3-10 years. Outdoor life. 
references. Holiday Home, all 
Hatch, Winchester. 
BYRON 





and 
Highest 
Red 


for boy girls, 
Trained staff. 
ages. Principal, 






TT! HOUSE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE, N.6. 
tecognised by the Board of Education. Day school 
for Boys and Girls, from 5-14 years. Nursery class, 
2-5 years. Mountview 6403. 
UDOLF 


I boarding 


Priory, Herts. 

ST: CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
recognised by the Board of Education A thor- 

ough education for boys and giris to 19 years, at moderate 


STEINER 
and day. 


SCHOOL. 


From three. King’s L 


angley 


fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
progress. Headmaster: H. LyN Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
Camb.). 


TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD, IRELAND. 





4 20 acres fields, tarm and garden. Society of 
Friends management. Co-educational. Prospecius 
from HEADMASTER. 

k, N.Y Post Office, 19 Printed in Great Britain 
n, S.E.1.; Published Week kly at 10 Great ‘Turnstile, H 





1C 


Co-education al 


fo 


SCHOOLS—continued 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL. South Croydon. 

Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 

free development as individuals and as members of general 

community. Independent study. — attention to 

health and physical tee - ment. ils prepared for 

the Universities. Well-quali ified staff. Po prindpal BErTA 
S. HUMPHREY. 














10 Boarders. 


HOMER SCHOOL, IPSDEN, OXON. 
5-12 years. 


10 Day children. Boys and girls, 





All —— Qualified staff. = lite. yreanitied 
[JAMPDEN SCHOOL, 14 Holland Park, W.11r. A 
non-profit-making co-educational day school. 


Children 5 and over aceuire French and German 
naturally and without effort by spending much of their 
time with qualified native teachers. Also receive sound 
education in usual subjects. Country School open during 
holidays (July 14th-September 20th). Apply: LesLiz 
Brewer, Headmaster. Park 4775. 


H: ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS, 
tory School, Boys and Girls, 7-14. 
by Board of Education. 


INEHURST HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 

Kent. Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 
diet. Sunbathing, Riding. Miss M. B. Retp, Goud- 
hurst 116. 





Prepara- 
Recognised 


NVAL ST. HILARY’S, HASLEMERE. 
girls’ school, 8-18. Fees £95 p.a. 
day girls. 


2. Progressive 
Limited number 


DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


The Rev. Daniel Williams, D.D., endowment 1711. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Headmistress: Miss E. C. Nightingale, M.A. 


Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science and 
Secretarial Work. 
Three Leaving Scholarships tenable at any University. 
Moderate inclusive fee for Boarding, Tuition and Books. 
TTREMHYFRYD JUNIOR SCHOOL 
from § ycars. 
Arrangements for entire charge during holiday 


Saat Oy 

} RECHIN PLACE 
Apply Mr A 

Gloucester Road, 


if desired. 


WwW imbledon (WIM. 
ys and girls, 5-18 years. 


TANE SCHOOL, 
Yay and Boarding, bo 


1589) 


SCHOOL 
M. 
S.W.7. 


for Girls and Boys.— 
SPENCER, 11 Brechin Place, 
Ken. 5640. 


Devon. A 


(CHILDREN’S FARM, Romansleigh, N. 
14. Mrs. 


home and school for children under 
VoLKMER, B.A. 


PORTIS GREEN SCHOOL, N.2 Co-educational 
Day, Boarding 2-12 years ; socialist principles, co- 
operative society of parents and teachers. TUDor 2849, 
| ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. 
school and all-year-round home. 
education and careful training. Boys, 3-10. Girls, 3-12. 


Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply, Secretary. Crowborough 299. 


Pre-prep. 
Sound early 


All- 


and girls 
Principal ; 


UDHAM HALL SCHOOL, 

round progressive education 
2-12 years in delighttul country s 
Miss M. K. WILSON. 


Nr. Sevenoaks. 
for boys 
urroundings. 


Day 
and 
the 
Hall 


‘HE NURSERY SCHOOL, 
and boarding, 2-7 years. Modern methods 
cquipment. Children up to ro years taken for 
holidays. SuirRLEY PAvuL-THOMPSON (Dacstington 
Training). Thaxted 245. 


Thaxted, Essex. 





BADMINTON SCHOOL, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
A Public School for Girls. Founded 1858.) 
The School, which is run on modern lines, has a high 

standard of education and gives every opportunity for 

the development of personality and individual gifts. 
President of the Board of Governors: GILBERT 
Murray, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
Head Mistress: Muss B. M. Baker, B.A, 


K — ALFRED SCHOOL, North End Road, N.W.11 
\ ‘o-educational Day School. In 6 acres of old 
bse on borders of Hampstead Heath. Free discipline 
Encouragement of individual initiative in intellectual 
and manual activities. Prospectus from SECRETARY. 


Speedwell 2999. 

KESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
\ “education, stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 

and girls 8-19. Laboratories, ctc., rebuilding. Frequent 

open scholarships. Fees £82. 


L 


Villars-sur-Ollen, Switzerland 
boys and girls (4 to 18). 


AVENIR, 
‘Twenty 


4,100 ft.). 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL ISSUE 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK. 
Official details of Public and Preparatory Schools, 
Careers, Professions, etc. 
10s. 6d. from all Booksellers or Deane’s, 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


| Rates and all information on page 27 
r the Pr rops ivor [= the Cornwall Pre $s ‘Ltd, Paris 
gh born, London, W.C.1. 











